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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 
—_@—__—. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Oh! mortals, short of si 
O'erblown misfortune « Tahall eons het ee 
Alas! misfortunes travel in a train, 
And oft in life form one perpetual chain. 
Young. 

Arter the departure of _Mr. Westcourt Mary 
Hayward and her lover experienced a sense of relief, 
which was succeeded by one of keen disappointment, 
and Fennes said : 

“ou saw, Mary, that I could do nothing with him. 
He-is too cautious é@ver to’ be betrayed into a con- 
fession of his guilt. We may as well give up all hope 
“ ever gaining such evidence as a confession would 

“T shall continue to hope,” responded the maiden, 
“for nothing is really impossible. I may fail in the 
attempt, but I shall make an effort to gain a wit- 
nessed confession from him: I am sure,” she added, 
‘that his allusion to another paper among those re- 
ee to Reginald’s fortune wag a fabrication, as you 


“Certainly it was. I think, Mary, that you hed 
‘better take the papers to-morrow to Mr. Aylmar and 
Mr. Reginald. They are both of them stopping at 
‘Westcourt Lodge. You semember that fnshig my 
holiday I visited the vicinity of Aylmar Manor, and 
I not only learned that Reginald had gone to the 
lodge, but that Mr. Aylmar was intending to follow 
him. I would go myself, but I do not like to ask for 
enother leave of absence so soon.” 

“Tam very willing to go,” said Mary. ‘I should 
be very particular to see Mr. Reginald himself, so 
that by no chance the papers might find their way 
into Mr. Westcourt’s hands. Shall we not get out 
the documents this evening and look them over? We 
could see, you know, if that paper Mr. Westcourt 


mentioned was among them, and thus verify our sus- 
vp et rag 

ennes assented, an hted an extra candie 
cnd-pudabeasrte tos tors feces. 
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After a few minutes’ delay she returned with a 
small square box in her hands, and deposited it upon 
the table, with the smiling remark: 

“What responsibility the care of these papers has 
been... I have made « point of looking into this 
box once @ month to assure myself of their safety, 
feeling that the whole future of Mr. inald de- 
pended upon my care of them. ‘The last time I 
opened the box was the other day, when you wrote 
that letter to Mr. Reginald, and I remember that that 
night I had a bad dream about these papers, that they 
were in danger of being stolen. I auall f feel quite re- 
lieved when they are gone.” 

While she had been speaking the maiden had 
withdrawn from her bosom a key, which she now in- 
serted into the lock of the box, which she then 
opened. 

There were within two or three packages of 
letters, but the papers so important to Reginald were 
not there. , 

Mary turned over the letters with an incredulous 
look, and then eank into a chair, uttering a cry of 
mingled astonishment and despair. 

“What is the matter, Mary?” exclaimed her lover, 
arising, and examining the contents of the box. 
“ The papers——” 

“Are gone! I cannot understandit! 
where can they be?” 

The clerk was too much astonished at their dis- 
appearance to reply for several moments ; during this 
time he examined their late receptacle as if he ex- 

to find some clue to their whereabouts. 

“Gone!” he at length said. “Why, they were 
here only two or three days since! They must have 
been stolen!” 

“Tmpossible!” returned Mary. “I have always 
carried this key attached to my neck by achain. It 
has never been off my person day or night more than 
afew minutes atatime. I know that fora week I 
have not removed it at all!” 

“Then the lock may have been tampered with. 
Someone must have opened it with a false key, or 
pickec the :eck.. I will see!” ; 

"The clerk proceeded to ex he lock, but there 


Oh, Fennes, 












was not a.scratch upon its surface, not a mark about 
it, that could be attributed to the entrance of a false 
key or piece of wire. 

“ This is a very unpleasant mystery,” he said. 

“It seems still morewnysterious when you remem- 
ber that I keep the box in a little closet, which I al- 
ways have locked, carrying the key in my pocket! ’’ 

“Tt is plain to me, Mary, that someone has entered 
the house to-day in our absence and stolen these pa- 
pers! If it were Mr. Weatcourt who did it, why 
should he have come here this evening, unless to 
divert suspicion ?” 

“T am sure it was not. he who took them,” said 
Mary. “His earnestness, and anger at your re- 
fusal of his demands, were not feigned!” 

“Let us go up and look at the lock of the closet, 
Mary. There may be some mark of violence about 
that !% 

Taking the candle, the clerk led the way up to the 
little sitting-room, where, years before, he had awaited 
the results of Mary's pleadings with her guardian in 
his behalf, and the maiden followed him, indicating 
the closet in which the box had always been secured. 

It was but a small cupboard in the wall, with a 
stout door and good lock, which showed no signs of 
having been tampered with. 

“Thia is certainly the strangest thing I ever 
knew,” declared the clerk, after a rigid examination. 
“The papers are lost, Mary, and there is not the 
slightest clue to what has become of them. Ofcourse, 
they must have been stolen, but if not by Mr. West- 
court, who could have taken them? We must see if 
anyone have called at the cottage to-day.” . 

Returning to the parlour, Mary summoned Milly, 
the maid-of-all-work; but, in answer to their ques- 
tions the girl declared that no one had sailed there. 

“In what part of the house have you epent the 
day, Milly ?” asked the clerk. 

“In the kitchen, sir.” 

“ Have you been at home all day ?” 

“Not all day, sir. Miss Mary said I might 
visit my sister, and so I spent a few hours with her.” 

“The house was left unguarded for several hours, 
then, it seems,” remarked Fennes, when Mary bad 
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dismissed the servant, “In that time a man might 
enter, take the impression of any lock, and go out 
with it toa locksmith’s, where he could easily find a 
key to match, and then return. The locks are ordinary 
ones, you know. I am sure this is the solution to 
the mystery.” 

“ But why should the thief have taken nothing else’? 
How should he so readily find those papers? And, 
having found them, how could he know them to be 
of more importance than anything else in the 
house ?” 

“I cannot answer your questions, Mary. The 
thief might have learned from Mr. Westcourt of the 
missing papers, and made a search for them in our 
absence, proposing to sell them to the merchant or 
his nephew fora handsome sum.” 

This ex jon seemed reasonable, and the lovers 


must it be for diiey? He is now completely at the 
0 er 

“Yes, unless he inherits something from Mr. 
Aylmar. I wish I bad not written that letter to Mr. 
Reginald. I am sure it is to that we owe this great 
loss. And I have raised his hopes only cruelly to 
dash them to the ground.” 

Mary expressed her grief at the tarneffdires bad 
taken, but her lover assured her thatithe: lloss:of ‘the 
papers was in no way to be 
on her part, and succeeded in restoring 


nimity. 
For some time they conversed 
becoming more and more confirmed ; 
Fennes had advanced, and the clerk sai: 
“We will wait a day or two to seeilf 


id | thiskshoomniteeat that inaenate 
maiden. “ I‘ me 
my cheeks feel so flushed.” 


Throwing around her-e knitted shawl, she followed ; d 


her lover out of doors:an@ down to the little gate, 
rep he i although she scarcely 
knew why. 

“What a dark and gloomy night it ig she said 
as they paused at the gate. “I wish uncle were 
at home. Not that I am afraid to stay with Milly, 
but this loss makes me strangely gloomy and fearful. 
Ah! What was that? Iam sure I heard « rustling 
among the bushes.” 

The noise she had noticed had been made by Mr. 
Westcourt, who had remained concealed in the midst 
of the clump of bushes, and, at the moment the 
maiden spoke, had made his egress from them, and 
was gliding silently towards the cottage-door, which 
he knew was open. 

On hearing her remark he instinctively stopped, 
trusting to a lilac-bush and the darkness to screen him 
from her gaze. 

“ Why, Mary, you must be very nervous to-night,” 
responded Fennes, affectionately. “This loss has 
quite unnerved you. Perhaps [ ought not to leave 
you.” 

“Oh, yes. What would uncle say at your remain- 
ing? I'm a little nervous,as youesy. But I must 
not detain you longer or you will miss the train. 
Good-night.” 

She put up her face to be kissed, and her lover 
bestowed caresses upon it, bidding her not grieve 
over the disappearance of the papers, but to remember 
that she had not failed in her care of them. 

And then, with a lover-like parting, Fennes set 
out for the station and the maiden returned to the 
cottage. 

As she passed up the narrow walk she thought 
she saw a form gliding into the dark corridor, and, 
with a feeling of alarm, she hastened within doors, 
and, calling Milly to her assistance, looked into the 
corridor and adjoining rooms, seeing nothing to justify 
her fears. 

Dismissing her idea as a mere idle fancy, conse- 
quent upon her excitement and grief, Mary told her 
servant she was at liberty to withdraw. 

“Tf you think, miss, that anyone’s broken into the 
house, hadn't we better look upstairs?” asked the 


maid. 

“Ob, no, Milly. I was mistaken, of course. No 
one would have dared enter the house while Mr. 
Fennes and I were at the gate. You had better go 
to bed.” 

The servant retired, wondering « little at her 


| mistress’s fancy, as Mary was not given to nervous- | tre 


‘}.she had ever appeared, she 
‘} of mind and true courage. 
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ness, and the maiden then withdrew to her little git- 
ting-room wi 4 
** How foolish I am,” she thought as she entered 
the room aad put ‘her light nponthe;table. .“ I, 
thought then that I heard footsteps and the sound of 
a door hastily shut. What ridiculous idea! A thief 
would hardly visit’ Fosdick Cottage for-plunder 
there are so many great. houses full of costly things.” 
Seating herself, she gave her mind up to musings 
in regard’to’the loss of the papers 
Reginald, blaming herself unjustly for want of suffi- 


cient care of th 
documents have gone?” she 
I heard ~~ 


about her 
The candle did not well itlumine the room, 
the corners in shadow, and she arosq and 
She then, 


‘when | Mr. ‘A 


and’ the future “of | which 


Arren the departure of her 
+ secret 


, ‘ = 

“I don’t feel at all sleepy! I think before I go to 
bed DE had better bring up my “of papers and 
look them over! It would, perhaps, be as well to 
know whether or not Mr. Westcourt spoke the truth 
about there being an odd paper in the packet, before 
Fennes goes to-morrow to seo Mr. | a and 


She noticed that the reflected eyes flashed at this 
speech, and her blue orbs returned a look of defiance, 
Crossing the floor, as if going to the door, she 
passed beyond the intruder’s range of vision, then 
suddenly diverted her route, gliding noiselessly to the 
closet-door. 


With » swift and gentle movement, she turned the 
key in the lock, and then withdrew it, feeling her- 
self secure. 





OHAPTER XXVIIL 
She loves, but knows not whom she loves, 
Nor what bis name, nor whence he came. 
Moore 
husband upon his 
n to Fosdick Cottage Mra. West- 





etoron 

wee to her 
she. 

tinued 


¥ q Fy ‘i r f 
And yet she could not divert Hierggaze from 
reflected countenance in the mixer : 
She knew that the person im #hedlosst could n 
see her own reflection in the, ‘and that know+ 
ledge gave her strength to she had better; 


0. 

She knew that there-were no neighbours in ‘the’ 
immediate vicinity of the-cottage, and that she could’ 
depend upon no one but herself for defence if ‘the 
concealed intruder meant: harm. 

She recalled all the stories she had ever read of 
people being murdered by robbers, of lonely women 
killed for the sake of a watch or jewel, and. she 
shuddered as she glanced at the tiny time-keeper and 
slender chain at her waist. 

She kept up the tune she was humming, and con- 
tinued brushing her hair. 

And’ still she regarded the refleetion in the mirror. 

Suddenly it seemed to take a familiar look. Those 
fierce, menacing eyes seemed to dart forth glances that 
reminded her of others, and the face, with its long 
whiskers of mixed white and black, she began to re- 


it was that of Mr. Westoourt ! 

As this fact burst upon her mind she realized that 
he must have lingered about the house until after her 
lover’s departure, that he had glided into the house 
at the moment she had turned to re-enter, and 
that he had mde his way upstairs for greater secu- 
nity from observation. And hearing her ascend, he 
had hurriedly entered the closet. 

She reasoned that he was intending to steal back 
the papers referring to Reginald’s fort and know- 
ing what she did of his wicked intentions towards 
his nephew, and of his treatment of Fennes, Mary 
believed that even her life, if it seemed to him neces- 
gary, would be sacrificed ! 

“One false movement on my part now,” she 
thought, “and I shall be killed Ag I feel that 
he is capable of ending my life! looks are full 
of terrible menace. He may come out at any moment 
and threaten to kill me if I do not give him up those 
lost papers. He will not believe that they are lost. 
He moves! I beileve he is coming out now!” 

Her voice faltered involuntarily for an instant, but 
Mr. Westcourt not venturing from his concealmént, 
she resumed her song with greater strength of voice 
than before, and yet there was an almost impercep- 
tible tone of desperation in it. 

She could see in the mirror that the key wasin the 
lock of the closet-door, the intruder net having had 
time to withdraw it, and her fertile brain conceived a 
soheme not only for saving herself, but benefiting’ 


her lover. 
Throwing aside her brush, she gathered her hain, 


tone: 










neighbours. 
‘of yours,Mr. Aylmar. Do you knew Hareton Abbey 


pin your county?” 


“I know # ruin of that} name,” answered Mr. 
Aylmar; “it is situated about three miles from Aylmar 
‘Manor, and I have often visited it.” 

“A ruin! Is there not a habitable part?” ex- 

claimed the merchant's wife, in surprise. 

“ About half the building has been recently inhab- 

ited,” was the reply. ‘' A little care and money ex- 

—_— upon it would render it a very pleasant resi- 
ce. ‘The other half consists of very picbaresque 

ruins beyond all power of restoration! 

Mr. Aylmar, quite makes me 
long to liveat the abbey. To tell you'a littie secret, 
Mr. Westcourt has leased it for some years, and, after 
repairing it, we shall live theres part of the year. One 
residence is not enough for people ia our position, and 
I shall be so delighted to live near ourdear Reginald’s 
kind friend!” 

Mr. Aylmar bowed..politely,-and the lady con- 


tinued : 

“By autumn we purpose being installed at the 
abbey, whére we shall revasin for the winter. When 
we attend your at the manor we will make a 
charming ex m to our future residence.’ From 
people of our wealth—I mean expectations,” she 

herself as she encountered Regi- 
nald’s inquiring glance, and remembered the state- 
ments that had been made to. him, “there is much ex- 


pected !” 

After a farther discussion of the.abbey and. the 
associations connected with it, and Reginald had 
been obliged to describe it for the benefit of his fair 
por yc Nas conversation drifted into.other channels, 
aud Westcourt proposed a walk through the 
park, which proposition was ly accepted by the 
gentlemen, bué with languor by Miss 
Oriana, who retired to her room to:change her attire. 
Her mother soon followed her, and said, as she en- 
tered her daughter's room : 
“My dear, if you could onl 
mated you would que captivate 
have discovered that he does not admire indolen: 
ign’ Ragin I conn change my nature even 
to inald cannot move quickly when I 
like better not to move at : T like to 
not de obliged to be en ; 
when Tam actually married to my, cousin, for then 
I shall no longer be obliged to study howto please 
him !” 

“True, my dear, but until you him. you 
must exert yourself to win his affection.. .Think how 
charming it. will be tobe so intimate at Aylmar Manor 
as Reginald’s wife cannot fail te be! You are pleased 





into a silken net, and exclaimed aloud, in a careless,, 
mobdling : 


with your cousin, are you not ? 
“I like him very well, but I don’t love him!” 
“Love will come in time, Oriana. Of course, you 
¢ not to really love him unti’ you become 
to "T7y bad WANS Lids paoptes hace yom ones 
comes home !” 
“I will, I'am sure he is quite in. love with me, 
aad enly needs a little to bring bim 
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= 
= my feet ! Iam sorry he’s my cousin, though. I 


Miss Oriana concluded the sentence with a sigh 
that expressed deep regret, but Mrs. Westcourt was 
too absorbed in her own schemes to notice it, or, if she 
did, to attach importance to it. 

“T am particularly anxious that Reginald should 
propose to you to-day,” said the mother, thoughtfully. 
“He is ‘too honourable éver to retract his words, 
when on¢e given, and I should like him to feel bound 
to you before your father’s return. You know, Oriana, 
of i Pepe's lost papers? They have been found.” 

Ow 


“ Pennes stole them, and has now written to 
Reginald that he'll sell them to him for a handsome 
sum! ‘Your father has gone to try and buy them. If 
he should succeed you will not be obliged to marry 
your cousin. Should he fail, your cousin ought to be 
so bound to you that you will share his fortune by 
becoming his wife!” 

Oriana assented, and her mother withdrew, pleased 
at the result of her wordly-wise counsels. 

The little party was soon equi , and on its Way 
through the small park, Mrs. Westcourt g 
in advance with Mr. Aylmar, pointing out to him 
pleasant views and glimpses of scenery, and her 
daughter following with Reginald. 

Oriana exerted herself to please her cousin, who 
seemed in a thoughtful mood. Keeping in mind her 
mother’s instructions, she affected a lively demeanour 
that was foreign to her character, moved with a 
sprightliness that showed itself assumed, and bore the 
burden of the conversation with forced gaiety. 

And yet Reginald did not seem entranced by the 
change, as she had expected. 

“I wonder what wise thoughts are lurking behind 
that sober face, Reginald!” she said, at last, piqued 
at the brevity of his replies. 

“Excuse my hewepg oy retarned Reginald, with 
an ingenuous blush. “I was thinking ofan absent 
friend—of Willa! ” 

The gaiety faded from Oriane’s fair face, and she 
remarked 


“How fond you were-of her once. Do you never 
smile now, Reginald, at that chivalrous love of your 
boyhood?” . 

“No, my dear cousin, never! That boyish love 
has deepened and intensified with my years, and 
now in my manhood there is nothing I'so much de- 
sire as to wiv Willa Heath to be my wife!” 

Reginald spoke in a tone of deep feeling, and his 
cousin found it impossible to doubt that his love for 
Willa was the growth of years and could never be 
uprooted or ai pl a by +h. ffacti 

“TI owe you this explanation, Oriana,” continued 
the young man, not noticing that she had averted her 
face, “ because you are my relative, and should be in- 
terested in my happiness. Willa has not accepted me 
—I have not offered myself to her yet—but I have 
spoken to her aunt on the subject. I believe that 

illa regards me as her future husband—the tender, 
true-hearted little maiden !.” 

His tone of infinite and yearning tenderness to- 
wards Willa grated harshly on the ears of Oriana— 
not that she loved him, but because it showed the 
failure ef her schemes. 

“It would be rather premature to congratulate 
you now, Reginald!” she said, coldly. ‘I hope you 
will not find Willa aged to someone else when 
you offer her your hand. You must not expect her 
to be so constant at bg I remember her as 
ene of the most fickle-hearted of children, and I 
don’t believe she has changed since. ‘The child is 
father of the man,’ you know, and I have a theory 
that the child’s character is the same, only enlarged, 
in manhood or womanhood! I found the idea in a 
book somewhere, and am sure it is true!” 

Reginald smiled involuntarily. 

He knew Oriana’s statement of Willa’s fickleness 
to be totally unfounded, to be invented, in fact, on 
the spur of the moment, but he did not comprehend 
the reason, thinking that his cousin’s jealousy still 
harboured in her breast. 

He thought, too, that Oriana’s “theory” might 
very well apply to herself, for her speech had be- 
trayed that the faults of her childhood had been by 
no means overcome:in riper years. 

“Willa has changed as little as yourself, Oriana,” 
he answered, gravely. “ You will see her at the 
i” = the manor, and may then alter your opinion 
° 3 

“Oh, no, I am sure I would not,” was the quick 
response. “Did you tell papa that you intende 
marrying her?” 

“T could ‘not say that until. Willa accepts me,” 
returned Reginald. “I have told you only that I 
love’ her, and propose making ‘her an offer of mar- 

2. 


bit her lip in antoyance aad Wounded 
vanity; but made no reply. 
Bhe did not care to keep up longer her assumed 








vivacity, since it must be without ‘an object, and 
she lapsed into'a moody silence broken only by an 
occasional murmer of assent to some remark made 
by her cousin. 

The walk, therefore, for which she had prepared 
with such hopes ‘and anticipations soon became dull 
to her, and she ‘pro d a return to the lodge, 
which proposal Reginald gladly accepted, Mr. Aylmar 
oe Mrs. Westcourt having already gone in that direc- 

on. 

The young man felt that he had in some way 
offeuded his fair cottsin, and exerted ‘himself to 
atone for the unconscious wrong, failing, however, to 
restore a smile to her face. 

When the young people came in view of the 
flower garden they were summoned by Mrs. West- 
court to look at a specimen of a rare plant in 
which she took great interest, and which her guests 
had not yet noticed. 

“T have seen it often, Reginald,” said Oriana, “ and 
beg you to go onalone to look atit. I willremain here 
just in the edge of the park until your return.” 
Reginald declined to leave her, but she insisted upon 
it, and he departed, while she retreated farther into 
the park and seated herself on a rustic bench. 

“So Reginald wants to marry Willa Heath,” she 
mused, with a little bitterness.. “She must be very 
beautiful, since he prefers her to me. I should like to 
see her. Oh, if papa can only buy those stolen 
papers back again, I will-never make another effort 
to win my cousin. We should have his'money all 
safe, and he could never get it. He will have 
enough from Mr. Aylmar ‘if he never get a penny of 
his father’s legacy. If it-can be arranged so that papa 
can keep the fortune Ishall be very glad, for there is 
nothing romantic in pn vo one’s cousin, even if 
he were willing; and just'to Keep a fortune in the 
family. I cannot see why I should net gain a title 
when I RL 

She sighed, as if the object of her aspirations were 
nearly unattainable, and continued : 

“ | don’t like.to do'the wooing in this way, as papa 
desires. I like:to be courted, without any trouble or 
exertion'‘on my part to keep my lover. I never saw 
but one man I could love, and he is as far beyond 
my reach as the stars.” 

She broke off her musings abruptly, uttering a 
faint scream asa@ stranger appeared in the footpath 
only ashort distance from her,.and approached her, 
with repeated bows and flourishes of his hat. 

Her scfeam was succeeded by a deep blush and a look 
of recognition, and she’arose; extending her hand with 
the remark; 

“Oh, Prince, I was just thinking ef you! What 
can have brought you to Westeourt Lodge ?” 

The stranger started tragically at this greeting, 
exclaiming: 

“Tt is—it is Miss Westcourt! And this is West- 
court Lodge! What a’singular coincidence! How 
little I thought when strolling through this lovely 
park that it belonged to the angel of my dreams! How 
little I thought I was so s00n to meet the fair being 
who had distarbed my life!” 

He took the band of Oriaua, préssing it to his lips, 
and was then prevailed upon to accept a seat at her 
side. 


The intruder who had been hononted by Miss 
Westeourt with the title of “Prince” looked emi- 
néntly foreign in his features, and the enormous 
quantity of black hair that disfigured his face. 

He was tall aud slender, with a form so shapely 
that it suggested the use of stays, and he wasattired in 
the latest Parisian mode. Diamonds glittered on his 
fingers aud his bosom, and he ‘made a profuse display 
of chains and seals. : 

Btiowy as'was his appearance there was nothing 
im the man himself to awaken confidence in a stu- 
deit-of humian nature. 

His small dark eyes had an insincere look; his lips 
—the little that could be seen of them—were decidedly 
unpléeasing; and the lines ‘about his face showed a 
disposition that would have mate his acquaintance 
dreaded by an obsetvant of either sex. 

His extravagant language in declaring his surprise 
at meeting Oriana Weéestcourt was insincere and un- 
teithful. 

He had ¢: to meet her somewhere about the 
grounds, as had been evident by the ed kle 
in his eyés when he beheld her alone, and this had 


having seen her wita Reginald some minutes before, 
rémaiuing himself unseen in the shadow of the trees. 

His acquaintance with Miss Westéourt had 
during the few last weeks of her stay at schdol, and 
the yoting lady regarded their first meeting as quite a 
romantic affai 


air. 

She had ‘betn walking, In company with a go- 
vorhess, throug! the streets of the couutry town where 
her school was’situated, when the fringe of her shawl 
had canght upon a coat-button of a who 





was patd og, and in the moment req’ to disen- 


not been his first glimpse of her within that hour, he ; 


tangle it she had learned from his hurried yet fluent 
speech that he had been in the habit of watching her 
at church, contemplating her beauty, as he called it, 
and that he had begun to indulge in @ passion for 
her: 

Young, vain, with no great stock of commoti-sense, 
it was little wonder that Oriana’s head had been 
nearly turned by his flattery, and that when she con- 
tinued her walk with her governess that her brain was 
filled with romantic ideas of a future marriage with 
her admirer. 

The person she had’ then encountered was the one 
now at her side in Westcourt Park. 

She had met him casually afterwards, given him 
her address, exchanged letters with him, and heard 
that he was an exiled Polish prince, who had fought 
valiantly against the conquerors of his country, slaying 
an incredible number with his own bands, and,creat- 
ing havoc and confusion among the enemy whenever 
he appeared in battle. 

He had also informed her that his noble mother, the 
Princess Villetsky, was still aliveand in good repute 
among the Russians, who permitted her to retain her 
own and her son’s magnificent estates with their im- 
mense revenues, upon which she kept upa kind of 
select court. 

It had’never occurred to Oriana to doubt this state- 
ment. She would have staked her life upon its truth, 
her faith in it probably arising from a desire to believe 
it, but an observant traveller would have'thought him 
French rather than Polish, and more of an adventurer 
than a prince ! 

“ You have not forgotten me then, Prince?” said 
Oriana, permitting her hand to rest ‘in his. 

“ Porgotten you! Ah, never! I have dreamed of 
you by day and by night, Miss Vestcourt. I have 
been travelling a little for my health, because I have 
mourned for you, and came to this park to-day to 
forget my ‘gtiefs in the solitade of. nature, little 
thiuking I was'to meet you! This is happiness!” 

He pressed her hand, and drew a long breath ex- 
pressive of intense satisfaction. 

“ You flatter me, Prince,” murmured Oriana, flush- 
ing with delight. “Let me introduce you to my 
mother and cousix.” 

“ Cousin?” interrupted the foreigner, with a dis- 
tarbed voice. “I saw a lady—vby did not my heart 
thén tell me it was you?—a little while since, walking 
witha gentleman through this grove. Was he your 
cousin or your lover? I am jealous.” 

“Oh, he is only my cousin, Prince. I do not in- 
tend to marry him.” 

Miss Oriana’s tone expressed that she could marry 
her cousin if she chose, and the stranger so interpreted 
it, for he said, uneasily: 

“You are sure that you will not marry him. I 
fear I am*ruined, undone.” 

“ Oh, no, Prince. 1 shall not marry him, although 
papa wants me to.” 

“ And why?” 

“For family reasons—to keep a fortune in the 
family.” 

“Bat you are rich, Miss Vestcourt,” said the 
“prince,” with unmistakable anxiety. “I have 
heard that yon have one grand fortune all in your 
own right, vich no one—not even your papa—can 
take from you. Is it wa mistake?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Oriana, anxious to aggrandize 
herself in the eyes of a real prince. “I havea for- 
tune of seventy thousand pounds quite in my own 
right.” 

It was curious to obsérve by what process the 
young lady thus coolly appropriated wo herself 
Reginald’s fortune. 

“Is it possible?” ejaculated the foreigner, hiding 
the sparkle of his eyes behind one of his jewelled 
hands. ‘You are very wealthy—that is; for Eng- 
land,” he added, qualifying his remark, lest her state- 
ment might seem to have produced too great an effect 
upon him. “It isthe custom in this gr™ntry, I hear, 
te settle the forttime upon the wife. You will, of 
course, have yours settled upon yourself?” 

“ That would depend ‘upon circumstances,” replied 
Oriana, conscious’of how she had overstepped the 
truth in mentioning ler future dowry. “If 1 should 
marty one of my own countrymen—my cousin, for 
instance—I should have my fortune settled on myself. 
Bat if I were to marry « foreigner; it would be very 
different.” 

“ Yes, very different,” assented the “prince.” “TI 
have heard of clandestine marriages, where the young 
people go to Scotland and get married: In such 
cases there is no settlement?” - 

“No, I believe not. There need not be unless one 
desires it, but I think papa would insist upon it in my 


“T daresay,” was the reply. “ Your papa is vory 
and vould, of coutse, take good care of his 
charming daughter, if she vas married at home. Since 
I last saw you, Miss Vestoourt, I have had a letter 





from my' mother, the princess ——” 
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“Tam glad to hear it, Prince,” said Oriana. 

“ She vants me to return and marry a noble lady 
who is very rich—e Russian princess. By marrying 
her, my mother thinks to have me return to Poland 
to live. But I shall never love that lady. 
seen an English lady whom I adore, and whom I de- 
sire to make my princess. Ab, if she vould but be my 
bride.” 

He bestowed a glance of admiration upon Miss 
Westeourt, who blushed consciously, and he then 
continued : 

“If that young English lady would but consent to 
be my bride I would take her to my in Po- 
land, where she should reign a queen with a thousand 
serfs to kneel at her feet. She should be my princess 
and wear the Villetsky diamonds, which rival any 
queen's. She should have noble ladies to wait upon 
her, and she should never have to wish for anything, 
for all should be hers!” 

“ How delightful! ” murmured Oriana. 

“That young English lady is yourself, Miss Vest- 
court! Itis youl love! Perish all thoughts of my 
superior rank, of my almost royal blood! Vill you 
be my bride, my princess? ” 

Oriana felt almost giddy with delight. 

Her wildest dreams seemed on the point of being 
realized, and she murmured an assent that was barely 
audible to the keen hearing of her suitor. 

“Then I am indeed happy! ” declared the “ prince,” 
lifting his gaze to the tops of the trees. “Iam blessed 
among men I shall tread on air! I salute you, 
my future princess! ” 

He raised her hand a second time to his lips, and 
Oriana murmured: 

“You must see my parents, Prince! Come with 
me and I will introduce you to mamma! ” 

The young lady was influenced by a desire to ex- 
hibit her princely adorer to her mother, Mr. Aylmar 
and Reginald, rather than to bring about a friendship 
between them, but her suitor crushed her hopes by 
replying: 

“Alas! Icannot have that pleasure, I cannot 
make the acquaintance of your papa and mamma. 
They vill vish to make inquiries about me, as is right 
they should, and those inquiries vill set the Russian 
spies upon my track! It vill not be safefor me. If 
you love me and have confidence, you vill keep 
my secret. You vould not vish my enemies to 
me back to Russia and make me marry that odious 
princess.” 

“ Never—never!” 

“Then keep my secret, dearest. If you vill take 
an elopement vith me to Scotland, we'll come back 
married, and then there'll be no more danger from the 
spies. I vill write to the Princess Villetsky, my noble 
mother, for her consent, vich I know she vill give. 
We need not wait for it, but be married as soon as 
you vill. Say, dearest, shall we not make one ro- 
mantic elopement to our marriage ?” 

Oriana hesitated a moment before answering. 

She bad been considering the grandeurs of a mar- 
riage in church, with a bridal breakfast thereafter, 
when she would be envied, courted, admired, and 
it was not easy to give up that brief dream. 

“ I will doas you like, Prince,” she answered, after 
a pause. : R 

“ How good! How noble' You vill return a prin- 
cess, your paps and mamma will forgive us when 
they know your grandeur ; the world sball admire 
you, and we will give one grand ball that your old 
friends may come and pay their court to the Princess 
Villetsky !” 

This wasa very attractive programme to Onana, 
andshe murmured her pleasure in enthusiastic terms, 
declaring that she would do as he desired. 

Her suitor then went on to detail his great wealth, 
his palaces and estates, fascinating her by descrip- 
tions of gaieties of which she would the queen, and 
strengthening the impression he had made upon her 
heart. 

“When shall we make our elopement, dearest ?” he 
asked, at length. 

“ Any time you like, Prince.” 

“Call me Rudolf, dearest. I love better that name 
from your lips. Shall we fly this evening ?” 

Oriana assented,,although she would have preferred 
to defer her elopement until after the return of her 
father, in ovder to learn of his success with Fennes in 
regard to purchasing the lost papers. : 

“This evening, then, at twilight,” exclaimed the 
suitor, ‘'1 vill expect you on this very spot. I vill 
have a carriage in vaiting down theroad Ve vill 
go to Scotland and be married, and you shall be one 
princess. You viil keep very secret our plan?” 

Oriana readily promised whai he demanded, and he 
said, hastily 


“Someone is coming. I must go. I would not 


be seen, lest the spies should get upon my track. 
Farewell till evening, dearest.” 
He embraced her, and hastened into the park. 
“Tam going to be a princess,” murmured Miss 





I have | will 


Westcourt, atapoty, “Areal princess! Won't 
pa and ma be almost platens a 4 bat unexpected 
graudeur. He is so very that I daresay he 
would not mind if I had nothing. I do hope Reps 

get those papers, but I fear he won't. e 
don't, and he is obliged to give up Reginald’s for- 
tune, he can replace the sum out of the prince’s pro- 
perty. He wouldn't feel the loss of seventy thousand 
pounds; I am glad I told him I had so a for- 
tune in my own right. I am glad we are going to 
elo 


ith this reflection she arose to make her way to 
the lodge, and at the same moment Reginald made his 
appearance. 

“ Excuse me, my dear cousin,” he said, in his 
hearty, frank tones, that Miss Westcourt contrasted 
unfavourably with the smooth, silken voice of the 
prince. “I owe you a thousand apologies for leaving 
you alone so long, but, after looking at the 
flowers, I was about to return to you when I con- 
cluded, from not seeing you, that you had retired to 
the house. I have just discovered that you were not 


there.” 
Oriana took his proffered arm, and they proceeded 
together to the | % 


* (To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Tue Schlesische Zeitung records a very sad and very 
curious accident, occasioned by the explosion of frozen 
nitro-glycerine. This substance freezes at about 40 deg. 
Fahr., and when in the solid state ex merely by 
being rubbed, on which account it is impossible to re- 
duce it to smaller pieces by crushing or striking it. An 
unfortunate man, one “ Schachtmeister ” Krause, who 
tried this experiment on a frozen mass, weighing some 
six or eight pounds, was hurled by the explosion to a 
great height into the air, and then thrown into a shaft 
from fifty to sixty feet in depth. 


New Mersop or Removine HrPosutPHires FROM’ 
PuoroGrRAPHic Prints.—Messrs. Tichborne and 
Robinson, of Dublin, have ascertained that chloric and 
perchloric acids completely oxidize weak solutions 
of hyposulphite of soda. The following are the 
author’s directions for carrying it out in practice :— 
Prepare a solution of twenty-four grains of chlorate 
of baryta in each ounce of water, and add to this 
quantity twenty minims of perchloric acid iy about 
12 per cent.). This is the eliminating liquid. Take 
a porcelain or other dish, and place in it a pint of 
hot water, then add two ounces of the above solution. 
The bath is now ready. Having washed the prints 
sufficiently in the ordinary way, plunge them into the 
werm eliminating bath, and let them remain there 
for an hour or so. They afterwards need only be 
washed with plain water in order to cleanse the print, 
then to be dried and mounted. 


A NEW INDUSTRY FOR NORTH STAFFORD- 
SHIRE. 





A NEw source of industry and wealth is rapidly 
developing itself in the North Staffordshire coal field, 
the production ef paraffin from cannel coal and coal 
shale, and there can be little doubt that in a compara- 
tively short time hundreds of persons will be engaged 
in an employment which had not been dreamt. of 
three years ago. It is about that time since the dis- 
covery was made that paraffin oil could be procured 
from the shale of the coal mines of the district, of 
which hundreds of thousands of tons are lying up 
and down in what have hitherto been considered 
refuse heaps, for the removal of which a premium 
has sometimes been offered. 

The discovery was first of all communicated to a 
firm of coal proprietors at Burslem, who, having 
erected retorts in as quiet and unobtrusive a manner 
as possible, obtained their raw material for some time 
free of charge from neighbouring mine owners. After 
a time, however, these gentlemen got scent of what 
was going on, and thereupon put upon their shale the 
price of 5s. per ton. The result was that in a very 
short time retorts began to spring up in all directions, 


shale varied from twenty tothirty-fivegallons. It is,in 
fact, believed thatit may be made worth 10s. per ton by 
anyone carrying on the various processes of distilla- 
tion and purification on his own account, which of 
course makes the value of this despised refuse equal 
te that of coal and ironstone. 

The production of oil received a slight check in the 
course of a few months from the fact that it had to be 
sent to a distance to be refined, and it was found that 
if it were refined, on the spot a saving of £3 per ton 
to the producer, in carriage and leakage, would be se- 
cured. A number of enterprizing gentlemen living 
in Tunstall and the neighbourhood therefore consti- 
tuted themselves into the North Staffordshire Oil Com- 
pany (Limited), and they are now bringing to com- 





pletion a very extensive refinery on the side of the 


and experience showed that the yield of each ton of op 





railway between Burslem and Tunstall stations. The 

works occupy an area of 135 yards by 107. There 

are three crude oil tanks, each capable of holding 150 

— of oil, and the stills are of proportional dimen- 
ons. 

After undergoing an elaborate process of purifica- 
tion the ffin is placed im canvas bags, in which it 
is first of all subjected to a slight pressure, and then 
is placed in an hydraulic press of 300 tons, where it is 
solidified and rendered fit forthe market. A space of 
135 yards by 40 has been reserved behind the works 
for extensions, as in time it is intended to make paraffin 
candles on the spot. The present producing power 
of the refinery is 100 tons per week, and 100 
persons are employed. It is the intention of the com- 
pany, however, not to rest satisfied until the works 
are sufficiently large to yied 200 tons per week. The 
works, which have cost £12,000, have been erected in 
first-rate style by Messrs. Barker and Cope. 


SNoW-FALL IN THE CATCHMENT Basin oF THE 
Tuames.—I have caused the following calculation to 
be made in order to show the quaxtity of water which 
falls upon the catchment basin of the Thames during 
asnow-storm. The calculation was made December, 
1865, when the saow had fallen uniformly as nearly 
as possible to the thickness of one foot all over the 
country. I selected an open in the park of my 
friend Higford Burr, Esq., at Aldermaston, where the 
snow had fallen quite level, and had not been at all 
drifted. I cut out by measurement an exact square 
foot of snow, and then melted it to see how much 
water would be the product. The calculation then 
is as follows:—There are five pints of water in a 
square foot of snow, and there are forty-five pints of 
water in a square yard of snow. There are, there- 
fore, 17,000,424 gallons of water in a square mile of 
snow. The number of square miles in the catchment 
basin of the Thames is over 5,162. It is 201} miles 
in length, has fifteen tributaries, the total length of 
which is | miles. Therefore, 89,942,688,000 gallons 
of water fell in this storm into the catchment basin 
of the Thames. The water companies are said to 
take about 50,000,000 of gallons of water per day 
from the Thames. Therefore, the quantity which fell 
into the catchment basin of the Thames during the 
one snow-storm would, if not otherwise ordered by 
nature, supply the waterworks companies of London 
with water for four years and 338 days—very nearly 
five years.—F. B. 

Copper SMOKE As A Manure.—However para- 
doxical this proposition may appear we can assure our 
readers that it has become un fait accompli. For many 
years past the deleterious effects of the copper smoke 
have been most seriously complained of by landed 
proprietors in the neighbourh of Swansea, Neath, 
and other districts immediately contiguous to the large 
copper ore smelting works,and any person acquainted 
with the districts named knows full well that the 
hills and many of the neighbouring vaNeys are com- 
pletely denuded of vegetation, scarcely a bladeof grass 
being seen in some localities. Successful actions have 
often been maintained at the assizes against the 
owners of copper works for injury done to crops and 
cattle by the arsenical deposits emitted by the copper 
smoke. During the late session of Parliament a bill 
was carried for the more effectual suppression of the 
“smoke nuisance,” and to make it eompulsory for 
owners of large works to consume their smoke or that 
part thereof which is prejudicial either to the health 
or re, of the inhabitants. Mr. H. H. Vivian, 
M.P., in consequence for some time past given 
this subject his most serious attention, and has 
erected works, and obtained such scientific aid as has 
enabled him not only to render the smoke entirely 
free from any deleterious effects, but to turn it to 
most profitable use by the manufacture of a most 
valuable superphosphate, which, as amanure for green 
crops, is almost unequalled. At the recent meeting 
of the West Glamorgan Agricultural Society, held in 
Swansea, Mr. Vivian, in alluding to this subject, said 
that his works would produce manure enough for 
something like 40,000 acres of turnips every year. He 
looked upon what he had already done asa mere ex- 
iment, just a feeler, and if the works answered, as 
he had every belief they would, the district of Swansea 
would yet become the chief fertilizer of a large portion 
of England, because that on which he was now expe- 
rimenting represented but a very small portion of the 
beautiful white smoke which they saw rolling awa 
in such abundance over the hills, and of which he 
hoped a large portion would eventually be condensed 
and formed into superphosphate. 





Ar the last Derbyshire Quarter Sessions “ Jem 
Mace, Champion of England,” his late opponent, “ Joe 
Goss,” and three other pugilists, were sentenced by 
Lent gto “at te one nem imprisonment with 
ba or participation in a prize-fight near 
Burtou-on-Trent. They received good characters 





from the police. 
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GUY BYNGEWORTHE. 
———___— 
CHAPTER IIL 


‘Gur left Mande at the hall and turned to the library. 
Anthony Brown was sitting tnere with his head rest- 
ing on his two hands and his arms crossed on the 
table. He looked up as Guy entered, and said, almost 
angrily: 

Well, sir, this is a pretty storm you have raised. 
I should like to know why I am made to suffer as 
well as the guilty parties.” 

“What do you mean, Anthony?” demanded Guy, 

inking wearily into a chair. 

‘*I mean that Madame Julia_has just sent for me 
and given me as sound a berating as if it was I who 
had married against her will. I must say I was as- 
tonished at your boldness and recklessness, and per- 
fectly amazed at this piece of news.” * 

“And delighted likewise, I suppose,” said Guy, in a 
surly tone; ‘‘ you may build up your fortunes on the 
rains of mine.” 

“By my soul, Guy Byngeworthe, you wrong me 
there. Jt is hard enough for me to bear: all Madame 
Jalia’s wrath and invective for daring to say a word 
in your behalf, without added suspicion and accusa- 
tion from you,” said he, in a tone of wounded feeling. 

Guy looked up keenly into his face as he said : 

“ Your looksand your words sound honest, yet--———” 

‘Ah, I know,” said Anthony Brown, his plain face 
gathering a glow of indignation, “it is the old sus- 
picion. I have seen it always, and grieved over it, 
and vainly hoped that time would show you its falsity. 
It always seemed so strange that you, the successful, 
prosperous, flattered one, should cherish resentment 
against so miserable, hopeless a wretch as Anthony 
Brown. You, Byngeworthe, the only soul in the wide 
world, I do believe, who claims any hold, upon 
Madame Julia’s heart, her acknowledged heir, the 

husband of Maude Younge. What more could you 
ask, man? Look at yourself and at me, and ask your- 
self how you can cherish any feeling except one of 
profound pity towards me.” 

He flung forth his long, claw-like fingers, pointing 
to the mirror, which showed his dwarfed, misshapen 
figure beside the tall, elegant, manly form of Guy. 

The latter coloured, and hung his head. 

‘* Besides,” continued Anthony, sadly, ‘‘ that is the 
least of the pain. You know the deeper misery. Why 
should you be angry with me that I could not live 
in the angelic of Maude Younge without 
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[GUY BYNGEWORTHE STARTLED BY THE SUDDEN APPEARANCE OF MAUDE.] 


to declare that love, but it is the fault of human na- 
ture that we all strive madly to reach the prize we 
have set before us. When my love was rejected I 
retired sorrowful and dejected, but meekly resigned 
to my fate. I molested neither of you, though my 
opened eyes showed me traces of your attachment. 
Yet you have both looked upon meas anenemy. I ask 
you now, Guy, why it has been so. That it is unde- 
served is proved by this day’s work, for I have drawn 
upon my devoted head the wrath of Madame Julia for 
daring to intercede for Maude. She has given me 
warning to leave the place.” 

“T beg your pardon, Anthony. I am ashamed of 
my surliness,”, exclaimed Guy, stretching forth his 
hand, which Anthony grasped heartily. 

“Thank you. Now let us talk about this unhappy 
difficulty. Madame Julia’s wrath must somehow be 
appeased. It will bea monstrous injustice for you to 
be turned away from Byngeworthe Park.” 

“Yet it seems unavoidable. She is terribly in- 
censed, and I cannot altogether blame her. 1 was 
very imprudent, and yet I had a great temptation. I 
could never relinquish Maude for Florence Monkton.” 

“It is a very unfortunate affair, but somehow I 
have strong hopes that it will terminate better than 
we anticipate. I count strongly on her affection for 
you. She loves you, Guy, beyond anything else in 
the world except her pride and her ambition.” 

‘“ Ah, but they are both indomitable.” 

“That remains to be proved. If there were any 
better course open to her than to passively acquiesce 
I might have less hope. But there is not. She said 
to me, with intense bitterness, that her plans were all 
ruined beyond hope of retrieving if you persisted in 
your marriage:with Maude. There was no other to 
step into your place. She taunted me with the 
meagre gifts nature had given me, which pre- 
vented my being of service in your stead. Her vin- 
dictiveness against that innocent girl is appalling. 
Indeed, her whole behaviour was more like that of a 
maniac than anything else. But I think she will 
come to see the utter folly of turning you adrift upon 
the world, since it will wreck ber happiness far more 
effectually than yours. I am very sanguine of 
another frame of mind when she has had a night's 
rest upon it, or a wakeful vigil of reflection, either will 

be of service. It is strange about that letter from 
Plymouth, Have you any suspicion from whom it 
has come ?” 

Guy coloured as he replied, frankly : 

“T blush to confess that I suspected you, An- 
thony.” 
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reproachful a tone that Guy felt the tears gather in 
his eyes. 

“‘T am very much ashamed of it, Anthony,” faltered 
he, meekly. 

“ Then let us think no more about it. I am your 
true friend, Guy, and even more than yours—I am the 
friend of Maude. For her sake let me counsel you 
to restrain your anger and indignation, and try to 
bear patiently with Madame Julia’s wrath. She 
ordered me peremptorily from her room, but I’ve a 
mind to make another venture by-and-by. Such a 
violent passion must soon exhaust itself. I'll test 
the state of her mind, and if it be more propitious you 
must follow it up.” 

“You are very kind, Anthony. You give me re- 
viving hopes. It seems tome that she would put 
away her anger if she would only listen calmly tomy 
excuses.” 

“TI will watch her closely and give you warning of 
any relenting mood. For myself it does not matter, 
she has already dismissed me, and she can do no 
worse. It is very little any way that I can lose. 
Such a situation can be obtained anywhere. She was 
always as niggardly with me as lavish with you. She 
loves you, Guy, and she loves no other human being 
in the wide world.” 

“If Ibe reinstated here, Anthony, you shall not 
regret this kindness of yours.” 

Anthony went off about his benevolent errand, and 
Guy retreated to his own room and threw bimself oa 
his couch. 

The feverish excitement and intense strain upon his 
nerves had left him as exhausted as bya night of 
watchfulness or a day of hard labour. 

He sprang up, and hurriedly arranged his toilet 
when the dinner-bell sounded its warning call, and 
went down with a beating heart, however calm a face 
he had managed to assume. 

Madame Julia was there, calm and stately, although 
pale, and with dark circles betraying nervous exhaus- 
tion beneath her bright black eyes. 

She treated him with cold, ceremonious politeness, 
and did not seem conscious of Maude’s vacant chair. 

It was a trying ordeal, but Anthony bravely threw 
himself into the yawning silences which came between 
the chief orders to the waiter. 

He addressed himself now to one, and now to the 
other of his companions upon casual topics, and seemed 
in no wise daunted by Madame Julia's short replies. 
There was no question but each was thankful when 
the dinner was over. 

Guy made a timid movement of appeal as Madame 








presence 
loving her? It may have been presumptuous for me 





“Me, oh, Guy!” was said, in so sorrowful and 





Julia swept towards the staircase. 
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“Mother, I wish you would give me a few moments’ 
conversation,” said he. 

She turned a freezing glance upon him. 

“To-morrew morning I will see you and receive 
your answer. There is no appeal from this deci- 
gion. I shall not be disturbed again to-day. Isha 
take tea in my own room, and spend the evening 
there.” 

Guy repressed something between a soband a.groan, 

“ Let me say good-night, then, dearmother.” 

He held out his hand, and looked wistfully into 
her face, mentally praying passionately that’ she’ 
= give him that little sign of charityandygaod- 


If she only had! 

Ab, if that proud, hard heart could have had 
one shuddering glimpse of the horror and crime 
lurking so close at hand. 

But Madame Julia sew not. She struck fiercelyyat 
the outstretched hand, and swept up the stairs .nurs- | 


ing her own imperious will, her implacable reseut- 


ment, 

The sigh of Guy thanged into-an 
the first time he set —_ 
of vindictive, revengel 
brown eyes. 

“ She shall repent this!” muttered he, »« -sullen red 
sweeping over his cheek.as he perceived-thet Dixon, 


the butler,.asewell as Anthony Brown had witnessed | 
the action. 


They both heerd his words. 
The old batler shook his gray head disconsolatey 
and hurried away. 


| difficulties 
“ @uy,” said Anthony 


Por }: 
retort 





Anthony came to Guy, and said, ima. quivk, indig- 
nant voive : 


“She treats you shamefully, as if you were af: 
pettedaccording 


spoiled child, to be punished.or pe to her 
mood.” 


“ She shall find I am s man, withwman's strength, 
se, and a man’s power,” returned: Guy, still more 


y. 

“TI cannot fathom such s character,” pursued 
thony, dreamily ; “ why, 1 do believe, if you 
fulfilling your honourable duty to: 
angelic character may well be an 
hard selfishness, I do believe she wills 
follow ya; up, to crush any of your honest=eifo 
earn a livelihood. I do believe she will omee no 
pains to turn all men against you, and wilfully and 
deliberately drive you to starvation and madness, all 
the while exulting in yourruin. It is her character, 
#0 pitiless, so relentless.” 

Guy shuddered, and then clenched his hands and 
sheok.them fiercely. 

“She shall not, she shall not turn me from my 
rights; Maude was right—even a worm will turn at 
last.” 


' 


Dixon was just passing again to the china closet. 
He cast a frightened look into Guy’s face, hesitated a 
moment, and then passed on. 

“ Come away, Guy ; you must not speak in that way 
before the servants. Itis'very imprudent; I cannot 
wonder that you feel so, but you must try to over- 
come it.” 

And the compassionate Anthony drew him into the 
library, and carefully-closed the door. 

“Guy,” said he, in a grave, deliberate voice, as ‘he 
came back tothe chair into which thé young man 
had dropped forlornly, “ what I have seen of Madame 
Julia to-day has shown me more {than I ever 
dreamed of her character. She is.cruelly vindictive 
and spiteful as well as imperious and exacting. Guy, 
you must give up Maude, It will be misery for’you 
beth any other way. ‘Por, I tell you, Madame Julia 
will hunt you down like a wolf if you defy her.” 

“I will never give Maude! she is my wife—I 
am the father of her child!” cried Guy, impetuously. 

Aathony rubbed his hands slowly across his fore- 
head. “My poor Guy, my poor Maude! What will 
become of you, then?” 

“Why do you look so appalled, Anthony?” cried 
Guy, fretfully;; “am I child, or an idiot? Have I 
not health and strength, and a thorough education? 
Why may I not make my way fearlessly, like any 
other young man?” 

“T thought so this morning, but now—I saw that 
in Madame Julia’s eye which frightens me. She will 
use her boundless wealth to persecute you; to haunt 
you, to snatch away from you every chance of earn- 
ing your bread. 
tion. But all I have shall be yours; I will share the 
persecution, for I told her this morning I would work 
my fingers to the bone for Maude and her ehild, and 
that will be enough to settle my doom.” 

“ Just heaven!” cried Guy, shuddering, ‘‘can she 
who has been so kind and tender turn thug into s 
malignant fiend ?” 

“Is there no arrangement to be made? ‘Your-wife 
might go away and live securely in peace upon ‘your 
savings out of the income allowed you a@ the heir. 


Those dear ones will perish of starva~ | yo 


plenty of pretexts for postponing the marriage with 
Florence Monckton. Only seem to acquiesce in her de- 
sires, and you will gain time for meeting the question, 
if nothing more.” 

“T tell you I could: not liveso. I think I might 


be of a ‘ ‘blood 3 

ry apn ne ae ee 
Ee might only be forss little-while. A dozen 

dio, ead that: end you ; 
“Oh, heaven have merey onme!” wailed out Guy, 


ans 
possoees Bnet that would -end all my 


not? You believe. i 


Th 


| k so.much.as. 


“ Good-night, Guy ; I mean indeed to help yon, to 
set you right again. Good-night, oh, Guy, «# good- 
ve tant you aright Gu it ey. be for me.” 

midnight Guy Byngeworthe, still in the 
‘clothing he had worn through the day, stood oatside 
Madame Julia's door, and was softly turning the 
handle, when, with @ noiseless stop, a figure came 


It. in a heavy shawl, which d 
&. vy 1, which dragged 
A.Jow shriek burst from its lips as Guy's shaki 
nud-mentbigecnemeaae a. 
gle full moon streamed through 


)m@ gteat“upper window, and 
ghastly face of Mande 0s 


wild, eyes stared 
‘guilty. 
of heaven what are 


} “What mad fata- 
‘metmer 

‘from chis grasp, and fied swiftly 

but away down 

yout into the shining, 

* ‘ _ turning 

eye, but, panting, 

and breathless, ‘flying, not on the open pat, 
or im the highway ; but c reoping into the 





mey well chill 
7 


as er 
“ ' SPOONS. Nt 
shuddering from ‘head’ 

Pown wild thoughts, long after the room had grown 
dim with the evening shadows. 

The servant who came to light the lamps started 
as if @ ghost had glided out from the richly carved 
bookshelves when he arose from the chair and shook 
his numbed limbs. 

He knew how ghastly his face must look, and 
crept away upstairs to his own luxurious chamber, 
sending the servant for a cup of tea and a slice of toast, 
and declaring his intention of there alone 
until he retired. 

When the man had been finally dismissed Guy 
went softly to Maude’s door, and called her name in 
a very low tone 

“TIT cannot see you now, Guy,” answered Maude's 
low, faint voice. 

“Tam so wretched, it seems to me you could com- 
out me a little, Maude, my darling, let me in,” sighed 


“No, no!” was returned, hastily, in a scared, wild 
tone. “I dare not; don't ask to see me to-night, Guy.” 

“ Have you talked with Anthony?” 

“Yes. Ithink we have been unjust:to him; he 
would help us if he could.” 

“T am sure he would, but it is out of his power. 
There is only one way.” 

“Ayo,” came in.» low wail from within, “there is 
only one way.” 

“ Maude! « 

“ What do you want, Guy ?” 

“T want to see you, my precious one. lam lost in 
such black depths of despair, I want) your dear hand 
eat Let me 

me ” 


co! 
“Not to-night, Guy. I will help you, I will do the 
best I can to remedy this woe E-have:wrought. But 
I cannot see you to-night.” 
“Do you dread me? do you fear me?” asked ho, re- 
proachfally. 
Nee oo. ert oe I dread and fear only my- 
self. e notdisturb my calmness, or weaken 
fortitude.” Hi oe 
“ Good-night, then, my Maude. Heaven bless 


u.” 
ht, Guy,” was said, calmly, and Guy re- 
comforted, 


ay 


** Good-nig 
turned to his chamber, somehow a little 


Guy had gone mechaiiteally with « dull step, not to 
own chamber but intoMaude’s. He looked it over, 


pws” 


for her return. 
brain came that terri- 


T ‘Murdert My mistress is murdered!” 


“Byagewerthe d both 
Bis torchood, and thax staggered out into 


‘The cry had brought a score of terrified servants 
hud , together, weeping, questioning, talking in- 
coherently, but making no definite movement. Into 
their midst walked ¢ man with e quick, firm step and 
a ‘eye. , ' 

“ What is all this-alarm?”-said-Anthony Brown, 
authoritatively flashing his mpon the scene, and 

one arm into the ve of his dressing- 


gown at the same time. 
“Madame Julia has been murdered!” answered 
" Anthony, - 


Dixon. 

“ Great heavens! 
straight into the mistress’s room with his light. 

The awe-stricken crowd followed. 

There: she:lay, the hard, “stern, proud mistress of 
Byngeworthe Park. It seemed as if there were stil 
on the white, cold features‘a haughty sneer. 

The hands were extended carelessly »-wpon the 
counterpane, and the rays from the lamp played 
mockingly upon the great cluster of diamonds blaz- 

on that had once been so bard and 
h 


ing om the 
nS hed, vidently strugg 
e e , died without a le, but 
dead she was; and aigreat ghastly, stiffened tide of 
blood oozed over the delicatelinenof the night robes 
and marred the snowy purity of the counterpane. She 
prt ena mane in: h the heart! 
was‘one wild, as Guy B 

worthe fell down: upon his pea (aren rt 
) woman. 

‘Mother, oh, mother, forgive:me!” shrisked he. 

Theservants eyed each other with darkeningglances. 
Anthony Brown’ saw it, and hurried to‘him, and fairly 
dragged him away’ to his chamber, into which he 
locked his passive figure, and was returning when he 
met Dixon, who, emerging ‘from: Maude’s room with 
& fellow servant, held wpa long, slender, blood-stained 


“ See here, 


7; 


Anthony waited till Dixon had gone again to the 

— . to exhibit his discovery, then.softly stole back 
uy. 

po a obliged to shake him roughly to obtain at- 

iD. 

“Guy Byngeworthe,” said’ Anthony, ina hoarse, 

strained voice, “ofall the evil which could befall you 








You could visit her secretly, you know; and make 
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this is the ‘worst. Do you know of what you are ac- 
etsed “in ‘there? Théy say you have murdered 
Madame Julia; they are’going for the officers of the 
law.” 

The wretched young man sprang to ‘his feet, and 

at him fiercely. 

“How dare they ?” began he angrily, and tlien sud- 
denly his haughty head fell forward, and, putting both 
hatids feebly to his forehead, he gasped : 

“Don’t to me! Don’task meanything! I 
mst have time to think !” 

“Every moment is worth your life,” answered A'n- 
thony. “ Dixon has repeated your threatening words ; 
he ‘bas found your Greek dagger hidden away in 
Mande’s room. He says he saw you going from 
Madame Julia’s door to that chamber. Oh, Guy, this 
is terrible!” 

“Do you believe that I murdered her, do you be- 
lieve it, Anthony Brown ?” demanded Guy, hoarsely. 

Anthony put up both hands to shield his face, and 
kept silence. 

“ T see, I see,” muttered Guy, gloomily; “oh, that 
the dagger were also in my heart !” 

“ There is no time to lose, Gay; you may yet escape. 
Fly from the country. It is certain deatl to remain. 
Your horse is tied at the fence by the great chestnut 
on the highway. This window is low, and you are 
® quick, easy climber. Oh, haste, Guy, before the 
country is alarmed. Take my purse—there is fortu- 
nately a large sum in it. Fly before it is too late.” 

“Why should I fly ?” demanded Guy, sterily. 

Anthony wrung his hands. 

“He is demented. He does not understand. Oh, 
heavens! the officers will be here, and he will be ques- 
= For Maude’s ‘sake, Guy, for Maude’s sake 

“ , 
", gteat agne shook the strong young fratne at the 
mention of that name; and Guy repeated, witha wie-. 
ful glance of intelligence : 

“Yes, yes, 1 must fly! for Maudé’s sake, to escape 
questioning, I niust fly.” 

“ There is a cloak on the chair; wrap it around ‘you. 
You understand about the horse. Heaven prosper 
and forgive you.” 

Anthony darted away, and carefully locked the door 
behind him, and in a moment more was listening in 
sorrowful silence to the agitated comments of the ser- 
vants. 

Dixon was the hero of the hour. 

He related again and again the story of his suspi- 
cions—his nervous wakefulness—his determination to 
learn the cause of the cautious steps. 

His discovery of the two shrinking figures at Ma- 
dame Julia’s door. 

His desperate exploration into the terrible death 
chamber. 

And the same sad story was repeated when, some- 
thing like two hours after daylight, the officers of the 
law arrived. 

There was but one opinion. 

The policeman with # stern face moved towards the 
chamber-door, which had been carefully watched, say- 


ing: 

& The girl accomplicé may have escaped; but I'am 
thankful the probable instigator and murderer has been 
secured.” 


He unlocked the door and marclied In, followed by 
half a dozen men. : 

Aloud cry of chagrin came from Anthony Brown. 

The window was wide open, and fastened to it, 
dangling outside, was an empty rope, twisted of bed- 
linen from the rifled couch. 

The constable. turned with an oath. 

“ Out with your horses. Scour the country far and 
wide, The villain shall not escape us.” 

Oh, mercy !” cried out a stable-boy; “‘i’ve just 
thought of it. His gray Fleetfoot was away all night ; 
he had her ready somewhere. You can’t catch her 
with any horseflesh in this shire.” 

“We'll try for it. The London and Liverpool police 
must be warned. Come, my men, let us be off on the 

» 


The family lawyer crept up to Anthony Brown, 

“There's been a terrible storm, hasn’t there, last 
evening? 1 was to come to make a new will. The 
old one now will probably be-good.” 

“ You'd better look after the papers. I don’t know 
where she kept them, but her maid will tell you,” an- 
stvered Anthony, grave and still. 

“Why, what is this!” exclaimed the la , when 
the maid Lucille had found him the keys of the pri- 
vate secrétaire standing near the bedside, and he had 
flung open the lid. 

It was a pile of paper torn into shreds, some of the 
bits charred and blackened as if they had been held 
to candle. 

He examined them keenly, looked around to An- 
thony, and exclaime?: 

he iw the od will; she has destroyed it. Well, 
Weil; whose now will this great property be? If these 
6wo have fied someone else must have it.” 


Anthony put up his hand to his -hedd'‘as if ‘a sudden 
pang had shot thither. 

His pale gray eyes grew Blank as with a terrible 
fright, and he cried out, shiveringly : 

“ Don’t tell ‘nie it'will-fall to me, who am only a 
great-nephew of hér husband's.” 

“It will be so, beyond question,” answered the 
young lawyer, flinging a cttiots glance into his agi- 
tated face; “it’s unlikely these two will’ come back 
to put their necks into a Halter. You're a rich man, 
Mr. Anthony Brown.” 

Anthony staggefed toa seat, and dropped his face 
into his hands. 

“T can’t’ bear it! oh, I'can’t bear it,” groaned he 
“I loved those tivo so’ dearly; they were made to 
adorn and enjoy such’a fortune, while I——~” 

He broke off with a bitter groan. 

The lawyér’s keen, sharp eye was watching him 
closely. 

But Anthony did not lift his face again; and the 
former walked off into another room, and began in a 
desultory way getting information from Lucille oon- 
cerning the relations of’ the sevéral members of the 


family. 





OHAPTEB IV. 


Tae freaks of fashion have seldom so much reason- 
able excuse for their observance as the one which had 
suddenly changed a’ lonely, deserted point of land 
into a noted watering~-place. 

The place bad a witching air about it ‘with its long 
grassy slope of land edging the’gtay rocky line which 
bordered the sea. 

With its ever free, ever invigorating breezes, its 
pure clear air, its broad sweep of sea, and its wierd, 
rocky ledge, which stretched forth like a giant’s arm, 
}now bared to the glinting sunshine, and now hid 
from sight by the seething billows, holding out to 
the distant ships peering into the bay their warning 
beaco! 


n. 

When the present keeper of the lighthouse came 
thither, which was some fifteen years ago, there 
were but two little farm-housés on the whole cape, 
and the lighthouse was as isolated from the busy, 
hurrying tide of human life as though it had stood 
amid the sands of Sahara. 

Bat it was quite another affair since an advéntur- 
ous Frenchman had built a grand villa, and taken 
boarders. 

As if By magi¢ sprang up rae cee ce inns, 
and lovely little cottages, and the place was 
swarming in the summer months ‘with a gay crowd of 
butterflies, of pleasure-seekers ‘and lovers of nature. 

The lighthouse eseaped the participation in all this 
gaiety, but not the sight of it. 

That long, treacherous ledge of rock over whith the 
waters omer only at the lowest ebb of the tide kept 
off what “ Lighthouse Dick,” as be was named by 
the’ neighbourhood, would calla swarm of noisy in- 
traders. 

It was only now and then some reckless naval 
officer, or s oarettiian, would brave the surf 
which swept around the base of thd’ great rook, and 
anchoring his boat securely in some jagged seam, 
would pay the lighthouse a visit. — 

Such’ a one would meet a grave, stern, réticent man, 
‘with a singular air, who ‘would politely bat coldly 
‘reply to bis questions, atiswer any curiotis specula- 
‘tions that might naturally arise at viewing one who 
had spent so tiany years in such an isolated’ spot, with 
‘so indifferent and frigid’a tone that the miost loquaci- 
ous tongte would falter and grow dumb. 

Of’ course the gréater number of the visitors clam- 
bered up the spiral stairease, and exploréd the great 
lan " 


tern. 

The majority of lighthouse-keepers seize upon such 
waifs thrown in their way as © godsends, 
‘and are never Weary of giving as much gratuitous 
information as the complacent visitor will receive, 

But “Lighthouse Dick” was of atiother nature. 

He answered the quéstions put to him ag briefly as if 
he were in a wittiess~box, and no subject was 
‘able to draw him out of the shell into which his 
‘spirit seemed, snail-like, to have withdrawn. 
He néver invited’a single person into his family 
room, although it was very well understood by the 
imeighbouring farmers and fishérmien who had an 
opportunity to know something of the lighthouse- 
keeper, all the year round, that there was a family 
there. 


ere. 

The man who brought down the oil and the 
needed supplies from the town often told about the 
thin, slight figure and the pale, melancholy face 
he would see vanish from the window as he ap- 
proached, and wondér what sort of a Bluebeard 
the keeper must be that the poor woman shrank 
away so alfrighted at a stranger's approach. 

Others mocked at this story of the melancholy 
recluse, and declared that, silently approaching the 





place, they had been surprised and delighted by a 








rich burst of gleeful laughter, such as could not come 
but from’an untroubled heart. 

But various as might be the speeulations, very few 
were the wiser for them. 

On this morning when we have taken our first 
look at the lighthouse there is a trim little sailing- 
boat darting about, something after the fashion of 
the’ sea-gulls, on the water abreast of the tall shaft 
of the light. 

Presently the sail is dropped, the oars are put ont, 
and the bows are turned towards the landing, 
which is gained, not by the direct approach, but by 
dropping down into the éddy formed by the wall of 
submerged rock, and dashing boldly down tho 
current. 

The steersman was a fine, manly-looking youth, 
scarcely more than twenty years of age, but his eye 
was clear and fearless, his atm steady and true. 

The course’ pursued would Have been dangerous 
trifling for an unpractised'arm, but the Tittle sail-boat 
kept safe on her course, and was checked at the right 
moment. 

The youth threw off the ahchor and was turning 
with'a smile to his companion, a gentleman of middle 
age, when the latter held up a warning finger, and 
made an expressive gesture for silence. 

The handsome young oarsman followed the di- 
recting eyes, and his own face caught'a gléw of aston- 
ishment and delight. 

For, through an opening of the jagged rocky wall, 
they saw, just beyond them, poiséd on a huge crag 
around which dashed the white spray, and roared the 
hungry waves, a light, airy form, more like a fairy 
sprite or ocean Naiad than a human being, so careless 
and graceful and fearless was hor attitude. 

One round white arm was laid upon the wet rock 
for support, and the spray now and then flung a 
beaded tribute acrossitand over the dimpled naked feet. 

A plain white robe fluttered ‘around the symmetri- 
cal form, and the breeze tossed playfully a luxuriant 
shower of brown: curls, tangled with fireflies by the 
—s sunlight, frou the charming, lovely childish 


ace. 

All anawate of this scrutiny, she stood there in her 
unconscious. graee; her sweet lips glad with a bright 
smile, her joyous, dancing éyes fixed out to the 
waves upon some object out of the vision of those 
below, and her lovely right arm flung up over her 
head, either in eager beckonitig ‘or to sigual her pre- 
sence to some distant observer. 

“Isita water-nymph beckoning us to somo’ won- 
derful discovery ?” asked the young ‘man, in a whis- 
per. “Ob, father, was there ever anything more 
lovely ?” 

“She is nothing but'a child. How will she ever 
get away from that dangerous place?” returned the 
elder gentleman, in the same cautious tone, 

“Let us go to her with the boat; but no, it is 
absurd. I should as-soon think of offering assistance 
to one of the fleet-witiged gulls ; she looks as fearless, 
and as capable of soaring. Why, father, this isa pretty 
picture for'as to'carry back. It were worth while to 
have come so far for it. And; oh! wowldn’t it be a 
charming companidn to my favourite picture at tho 
park. I do believe there isa strong resemblance, too, 
between tlie two faces.” 

“What do you mean ?” demanded the father, some- 
phe sharply, and, fotgetting ‘his caution, he spoke 

ud. 

The water-sprite heard the words, gave one 
startled glance around her, discovered the ‘rocking 
boat below, and bounding from rock to rock with 
the grace and fearlessness of a bird, disappeared from 
sight. 

i Oh, whata pity ; you have broken the'spoll,” said 
the son, reproachfulty. 

“Tam sorry, but we may“yet’ meet the charming 
little maiden at the lighthotse. I'am determined to 
visit it, Allan.” 

“ What I said startled you—I wondér why, father,” 
said Allan, looking closely into his tompanion’s face. 

“ You use strong expressidtis, my son ; surprised is a 
better word than startled,” was the quiet reply. 

“No, sir, itis not so trathfal’ a word. You were 
somethifig*more than surpriséd. There went'a quick 
flash over ‘your whole face. I know the éxptession 
right well. I’ve seen it comein court when ‘all at once 
you canght'a clue which helped you.” 

“T was not aware I had so close an observer with 
me in Master Allan Brent,” with a demure smile. 

“T wish that I had a more ‘communi¢ative com- 
re * than Theodore Brént, Bsq:,” retorted Allan, a 

ttle petulantly. “There is a mystery aboat this 
movement. I am keen-eyed enough to'see that. Why 
did you come at all, father, jtist now éspecially, when 
it seems that your embarrassments ought to require 
close work and attention from both of us? It seems 
queer that you should come idling here, when we 
know the mortgage ‘on the old place miay be’ fore- 
closed in a year aud drive us atvay from our dear old 
home, tlie home of your ancestors, father.” 
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A deep glow had ra over the gentleman’s face 
while the boy was talking, but he tried to hide his 
earnestness under a flippant tone. 

“I think I must introduce you into my profes- 
sion, Allan. You have a true Jawyer's zest for hunt- 
ing up cases, and ferreting out mysteries. Heaven 
grant you may make a more profitable speculation of 
it than your father.” 

“You do not deny Me truth of my surprisings ; 
there is a secret,” gz” + Han, triumphantly, “1 kuew 
ii, or you would gsr have left your office and come 
on this pleagg’s 2ur.” 

“Softly. &game on business. Am I not the agent 
of two @aésties? Do I not come to procure re- 
ferences and specimens and plants? And are not all 
my expenses paid ?” 

“ Pshaw, just the bare expenses; but whatof the 
days and weeks idled away? You cannot cheat me, 
father. You had a deeper motive for coming, and it 
had something to do with Sir Anthony or with the 
park, or with some of the dead and gone Bynge- 
worthe mysteries. You were startled because I said 
there was a likeness between this water-nymph and 
the picture of Maude Younge in the park picture 
gallery. If there be a mystery, why may I not know 
and share it?” 

“My dear boy, your imagination has already gone 
farther than anything I could tell.” 

“Then why not set me right? Indeed, indeed, 
father, 1am no foolish child, I can keep whatever 
you impart as sacredly as you wish. But it frets me 
to feel that you are hiding’ something from me; that 
you are playing a part before meas a cover to your 
secret movements. Why are you alwayssearching into 
such strange by-places? Whom are you seeking, and 
for what?” 

‘Pertinent and momentous questions, Allan,” said 
Mr. Brent, with a weary sigh. “If I were you I 
would not ask to have that young brain dazed by 
such will-o’-the-wisp tangles.” 

“Perhaps because my mind is young it will not 
suffer from such a tax uponit. The annoyances may 
rebound. I wish you would tell me, father.” 

“Persistent fellow! How long since I have been 
under such sharp surveillance ?” 

“For two years certainly. I have found out a 
good many things in that time. One is that, polite 

and courteous and urbane as you and Sir Anthony 
always are when you meet, you like each other about 
as well as cats and mice.” 

“To which race do you assign your humble ser- 
vant? AmIoneof theslayers or the slain? the fero- 
cious grimalkin or the cowering, trembling mouse ?” 

Allan was leaning over the bow of the boat, dip- 
ping his hand idly into the water. He looked up 
with a puzzled, roguish smile into the slightly satiri- 
cal face beyond him. 

“ Paith, father, that’s what has puzzled me. Now 
I think you are expecting every minute a blow from 
him, and then again I make sure that Sir Anthony 
is dreadfully afraid of you.” 

“T was not aware of the precocious sharpness of 
my son and heir. You shall be my detective in 
futare, Allan. Tell me some more of your dis- 
coveries ?” 

“TI comply generously, trusting to obtain my re- 
compense io the same anreserved confidence. I have 
discovered that Sir Anthony and Lady Florence can 
neither of them face that pairof portraits which hangs 
between the great bow windows. That they would 
be thankful to remove them, but de not do it lest the 
very movement betray that antipathy. It is a curious 
little fact.” 

* Anything farther ?” 

“Why, no, not of consequence. I’ve wondered 
why that useless old driveller Dixon, whose post is a 
perfect sinecurs, receives the largest salary of any.of 
Sir Anthony's servants, so that he is enabled to lay 
by every year a snug little income.” 

“Dixon was an old servant at the k. Sir 
Anthony very generously and disinterestedly rewards 
him for the sake of past services,” was the dry re- 
joinder. “I move that we postpone farther discus- 
sion and make our visit to the lighthouse now.” 

“When we return you will tell me all about it? 
Only promise me that, sir, and I will be content.” 

‘Yes, yes ; you shall hear the very meagre report 
I am able to make. Those rocks are slippery, look 
out how you step over them.” 

“You forget I am at home anywhere on the sea- 
coast. Let me give you a lift.” 

They scrambled up the sharp rocks, and found 
their way into a beaten track leading to the low door- 

way beneath the lighthouse. While they were pro- 
ceeding hither a long narrow sailing-boat came beating 
down against the wind on the other side, with two 
men in it, and was presently alongside a rude sort of 
wharf. 

They unloaded the boat, storing packages, cans, 
casks aud the like safely away on the inland path, 
and then one of the men rowed off again, and the 


other, with his arms filled with bundles, came slowly 
up the pathway towards the lighthouse, 

Mr. Brent and his son were at the door 
perseveringly knocking, although their summons 
had been thoroughly disregarded. They stepped back 
as the man approached, and bowed wopetiont 

“ We are chance visitors to your but fascinat- 
ing home, and are exceedingly curious to examine 
the light up above, and obtain likewise the fine view 
its great height must give. Do you allow such in- 
trasion ?” said Brent, in his most courteous tone. 

Lighthouse Dick, for it was he, returned the bow 
gravely but respectfully. 

“T am instructed to allow any reasonable examina- 
tion from respectable ies. Let me put away these 
-— and I will come and show you over the place,” 

he. 

He -went into the house, carefully closing the 
door behind him, leaving the gentleman standing 
without. 

“ Father,” asked young Allan, eagerly, seeing how 
scrutinizingly Mr. Brent followed the retreating 
figure, ‘have you ever seen that man before?” 

“I do not think I have; I certainly recognize nu 
old acquaintance.” 

“He might bea very handsome man, eld as he is, 
if he would not dress in such rough, slouchy clotbing, 
and wear his hair fowzled over his forehead in that 
ugly fashion. And what a forlorn way of putting on 
a hat, shoving it down over a body’s eyes in that 
way. If our pretty maid be his daughter, she should 
teach him better.” 

“ Hush ! here he comes.” 

(To be continued.) 


RELATIVES. 


“You have wealthy relatives, and they will un- 
doubtedly feel it a privilege to aid you to the utmost 
of your needs. A very little of their surplus wealth 
wili amply provide for your wants.” 

“T am too feeble in health, and tao bewildered now 
to form any plans. But it is my purpose to provide 
for myself as soon as possible. Of course I hence- 
forth give up society and all expensive pleasures; but 
I trust I shall find some way of making myself inde- 
pendent of outside aid.” 

“You are-right,” replied an old lady, who had 
until now remained silent. ‘Resolve to fare and to 
lodge poorly, and to wear coarse garments, to forego, 
as far as may be, all the old daintiness of habit, save 
only personal neatness, for that costs little in money, 
and gains much for you in health; but never allow 
yourself to be dependent on others. Rather live on 
one meal a day, earned by yourself, than accept the 
luxuries of your rich friends’ tables.” 

“You are severe,” said the first speaker. “Mrs. 

Lambert is too feeble now to make plans, and I 

should advise her to accept the proffered aid of her 
relatives.” 

“For a short time she may properly doso. But 

my experience of the world has availed me little if 
my prediction come not true. No great time will 

elapse ere she will have reason to feel herself unwel- 

come and a burden. It is for this reason, and that 

she may preserve her own respect and retain that of 

her friends, that I advise her to make many personal 

sacrifices, should these be necessary, rather than be- 

come dependent upon even her nearest friends.” 

Mrs. Lambert was a widow in all but the name. 

Her bereavement was the more terrible because when 

she lost the care and protection of her husband she 

lost also the respect which is the proper food of 

wedded love. ‘ 

Delicate, refined, accustomed to luxury, and a 

stranger to sorrow,and care, it is not wonderful that 

for a time she succumbed to the stunning effects of 

the blow that had fallen upon her. 

It was in early days, but not the earliest, of her 
sorrow, that two true and tried friends, who were 
admitted to the darkened apartments where she yet 
brooded over her grief and shame, held in her pre- 
sence the conversation we have recordei. 

« The elder lady, Mrs. Graydon, had been a friend 
(though of less years) of her mother. Her advice 
carried great weight, for the mother of Mrs. Lambert 
had been accustomed to rely upon it, and had taught 
her daughter to appreciate its wisdom. 

Mrs. Lasibert had thought much in her seclusion 
of her future life, which was to be so changed from 
that she had known. 

But it was as she said; she was as yet too bewil- 
dered to think with purpose and directness, and out 
of the chaos of her wrecked life to call form and har- 
monious action. 

But the words of Mrs. Graydon helped her. They 
pictured 0 clearly what she ought to avoid—a help- 
less leaning upon others—that they gave at once 





greater definitiveness to her thoughts and plans. 


Three months from that date Mrs, Lambert had 
left the home of her relative whose doors had been 
opened to receive her in the early days of bereave- 
ment, and where in the overflow of sympathy and 
kindness she had been made warmly welcome; and, 
established in a very humble little plate of her own, 
she had commenced the unknown struggle of life. 

She was a good musician, and ingenious in a 
thousand small lady-like accomplishments which serve 
to beautify homes ; and she hoped by the aid of these 
accomplishments to provide for such simple wants as 
she found to be absolutely necessary. 

Nor was she mistaken. Her sorrows had been the 
means of awakening much interest in her lonely for- 
tunes. 

Friends arose in the most unexpected quarters. As 
soon as it was known that she was ready to help her- 
self no hand was withheld from aiding her, and the 
fact that she had borne prosperity with meekness was 
now, in her adversity, often quoted in her favour. 

After a time her mind recovered its balance, and 
out of the wreck of her life she began to gather up 
some floating waifs of the old happiness. She sang 
sometimes in her Jonely hours, and the pencil that 
drew such beautiful sketches and designs would often 
be diverted to another purpose. 

In a certain drawer of her escritoire had long lain 
8 eollection which she named her “ scribblings,” and 
thought valueless. 

It had additions in these days, which, coming by 
chance to the eyes of some of her new-found friends, 
found their way to print. 

She was perhaps of all her friends most astonished 
at her success. 

It might have been that something of her sad story 
became generally known, and added to the interest 
which hung round her works; but, be that as it may, 
they were every where enthusiastically received. The 
sales were large, and the income which accrued from 
them proportionate. 

She had sought such investments as her friends 
advised, and her accumulations began to entitle her to 
the epithet of a lady of fortune. But for the one 
regret she would have called herself a happy woman. 

But a constitution and brain weakened by disease 
forbade. 

A hard and bitter struggle, harder by far than even 
her earliest efforts at self-support, awaited her. 
Much had been lost during her long absence. 

Some part of the hoarded sum, carefully preserved 
for her future old age; one trusted, but unworthy, 
had deprived her of yet more, and there was another 
drain upon her decreasing means of which she had 
spoken to no one—a secret hidden with a thousand 
silent memories of the past in her own heart. 

But there were yet bitterer drops in her life- 
draught, and she must drain it to the dregs. 

During her sojourn she had encountered the man 
who had worked all the woe of her once happy life. 
Fallen, fallen, a leering, shameless drunkard, that 
sweet pity which led her to proffer help to all who 
needed it had brought her to the bedside and to the 
sad recognition. 

He was as lost to shame as a fallen and hardened 
wretch often becomes, and did not hesitate to advance 
the most inordinate demands. It was the secret of the 
sums continually advanced to him which she had 
kept in such stern silence. 

Now, suddenly, amidst her sorrowful struggles, he 
once more appeared before her. Hi: had enlisted in 
the army not long after he met he:, it may be not 
understanding, in the bemuddiad condition of his 
faculties, that he would be detained. 

And now, impatient of restraint, he had deserted, 
and his liberty was imperilled by thestep. His appli- 
cation was for money to enable him to leave the coun- 
try—a sum so large that it might well be said to im- 
poverish her. 

But so great was her fear of his discovery, so 
anxious was she to preserve from all the secret she 
had so long kept, that she hesitated not, only stipu- 
lating to give the money to him on shipboard, and 
thus make sure that the country and her life should 
be no longer cursed by him. 

She gave, and standing upon the deck of the tug 
that conveyed her to the shore, ‘she had the satis- 
faction of seeing him sail outward bound, and of be- 
lieving that he had looked his last upon his native 
land. And then she returned home to face the poverty 
that had fallen upon her. 

She ascended to her chamber, entered and closed 
the door, and fell upon her bed. She did not rise 
from it for many weeks. 

Her illness seemed unto death, and showed that the 
disease which had prestrated ber still lurked uncured 
in her system. At last she struggled back to life, still 
more enfeebled than before. 

She had been so long self-supporting that her 
friends had lost the habit of thinking of her as need- 
ing aid, or of looking after her wants. 

‘She rose from ber bed of pain to find herself re- 
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duced to utter poverty. For a little time, until 
strength should return, she was forced to ask the once, 
nay often proffered hospitality of her friends. 

They assented with apparent, perhaps real cheer- 
fulness, and it wae not until they found to what straits 
she had been reduced that their smiles grew cold, 
and their hospitality evidently forced. 

Still preserving her sad secret, och it was the 
mystery of her iosses that puzzled them. Where she 
had been defrauded they pitied her for the loss. The 
rest they deemed had been recklessly sacrificed in her 
S aoe mission. we 

e overcame pity. ile she was prosperous, 
well, and adding daily to her gains, they. had been 
proud of her. Now that she was poor, and for the 
time, perbaps for all her life, helpless—now that the 
prestige of her authorship was declining, she was felt 
as a burden, and cold looks and colder words made 
the feeling but too plain. 

Mrs. Lambert was too sensitive not to see and feel 
this at once. 

At first she was too ill to move, and as she lay long 
hours alone, and neglected, in the room now so sel- 
dom visited by her once sympathizing and tender 
friends, she had ample time for thought and reflection, 
that were for the most part very sad and mournful. 

She recalled, for the first time in years, the advice 
of Mrs. Graydon, and the words of experience 
which had enforced it, and she too fully realized its 
truth, 

The lady was still living, but at an age so ad- 
vanced that in her feebleness she seldom passed be- 
yond her own roof. 

Mrs. Lambert resolved, on the first opportunity, to 
visit her, and confide to her her story and the con- 
firmation it gave to the words of wisdom that once 
fell from her lips. 

She ; was now convalescent, and the impatience 
with which her friends regarded her stay was each 
day more and more apparent. 

She resolved, at the earliest possible moment, to 
quit their roof. She was but burried in the execution 
of this resolve on being informed one day that the 
room she occupied was needed for other use—other 
company, or something of the kind. 

“ You are now recovering,” said Mrs. Graydon, as 
she sat holding the hand of the weeping woman by 
her side, “and do not allow yourself to be too much 
afflicted by this seeming unkindness. You will soon 
be able to provide again for your wants. If you can- 
not write, you can again teach—music, if your other 
accomplishments are left behind ia the race of fashion. 
Do anything rather than be dependent. I can only 
reiterate what I before said. The hardest poverty is 
preferable to the most luxurious dependence. But if 
you must be dependent, always’ accept the needful 
aid, if possible, from strangers, rather than those of 
your own blood. ‘The obligation will on both sides be 
felt to be less, and you will be less unhappy in re- 
ceiving it.” 

Mrs. Lambert has not again forgotten this impor- 
tant advice. She has known great poverty, and has 
suffered much. But “ Heaven ‘helps those who help 
themselves,” and she has once more struggled into 
the light and ease of comparative competence. 

She has friends, not of her own blood, but near of 
kin in spirit, who are her human brothers and 
sisters, and never again will she accept the grudging 
aid of those who would have crushed her beneath the 
weight ef a mighty obligation conferred by the help 
which all good Christians owe to the ey . 
ees 


Novet Pepesrrianism.—A singular feat of pe- 
destrianism was performed recently by Mr. Hemmings, 
a medical student, who undertook, for a wager of £10, 
to run four times round the outside railings of St. 
Clement’s Church, in the Strand, during the time the 
church clock struck the hour of twelve, and chimed 
the usual “ Lass o’ Gowrie.” At the first stroke of 
the bell he commenced his task at a brisk pace, and 
increased the speed, finally accomplishing the feat be- 
fore the clock had concluded, and won the stakes. 
The distance round the railings is 170 yards, and the 
four lapa made the distance actually travelled over 
one-third of a mile. The church clock decupied 
three minutes’ time in striking the hour and complet- 
ing the subsequent chimes, and the pedestrian had 
nearly twenty seconds to spare when he finished the 
race. ; 

Tue PREVENTION OF ExPLosions 1N Mixes,—It is 
well known that if there be a moderate escape of or- 
dinary gas in a room, no explosion takes place if a 
light be kept burning there; but that, on the other 
hand, an explosion ensues if a light be suddenly intro- 
duced into a room which has become charged with 
gas, and in which no light has been burning. It has 
been suggested that this principle might be made use 
of to prevent explosions in mines, where the accumu- 
lation of gas, more rapidly perhaps at one time than 


another, is always more or less gradual and never in- 
stantancous. A gas-work might be erected, with a 
draught chimney running up a shaft te the surface, 
the lights always burning in the deepest parts so as to 
create an upward draught, and at the same time con- 
sume the gas which would otherwise collect. Such 
an arrangement can only be one part of the plan of 
preventive measures, though certainly a valuable one 
in connection with, and as an aid to, the all-impor- 
tant matter of free ventilation. In some mines the ex- 
pense of candles is enormous, and gas would be a 
much more economical mode of lighting. 





PRICES OF MEAT IN SUSSEX A HUNDRED AND 
TEN YEARS AGO, 

Sir,—Now that everyone is complaining of the 
prices of meat, and the cost of the dinner is often the 
topic even at the dinner-table, it may be interesting to 
your readers to have the opportunity of comparing 
prices by means of a genuine butcher’s bill over one 
hundred years old. ith a copy of this I have been 
favoured by an old and respected inhabitant of Brigh- 
ton; but the bill itself was that of the Wadburst 
butcher of the period, whose name does not appear on 
the document. I give it in all its quaintness—an exact 
copy, premising that James Baldwin was the customer 
charged with the items in “ his bill.” 


James BALpWIn, HIS Bit. 
1756 
Tune ye 23, for 3 of Veal ssssesrseeere 
July ye 26, for 3} of Lamb ssseseseeere 
Aug. ye 3, for 3 of Lamb o.....e00cer0 
“ye 25, for a leg of Lamb, 5}...... 


_ 
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Sept. ye 6, for b of Lamb ..........s0008 ; 
“ ye 10, for a leg of Lamb, 5}...... 
“ye 24, for 6} of Beef...........000 
“ ye 27, for a bt of Lamb ........ . 


yo 29, for Suet csrcecescrrersereee 
Oct. ye 2, for a leg of Lamb, 6........ 
“ye 10, for 2 of Lamb.... 
“ ye 15, for 7 of Beef ...... : 
“ye 29, forsa qr. of Mutt., 11....., 
Nov. ye 17, for 2 of Mutt. .....0scoerese 
Dec. yo 10, for 94 of Beef ........0000+0 
Jan. ye 9, for a neck of Mutt., 5 ..... . 
1757 
March ye 11, for a loyn of Veal, 9}... 
May ye 13, for 4 of Veal ...........06 ° 
June ye 11, for a fillet of Veal, 72 ... 
July ye 23, for a leg of Lamb, 5}...... 
Aug. ye 6, for a leg of Mutt., 8......... 
«ye 20, for a leg of Lamb, 5...... 
Sept. yo 22, for 7 of Veal ... 0.00000 
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There is the sum total for more than one year’s 
meat! And even this in all probability was disputed, 
for the bill bears no receipt, and its preservation is 
perhaps due to its having become the subject of litiga- 
tion. This, however, is only conjecture. It will be 
seen that 3d. per Ib. was about the average price for 
beef and mutton; 34d. for lamb and veal, in that 
favoured period. Mais nous avons changé tout cela, 
with a vengeance.— Yours, W. 8. 

————EEEEEE 


Tae Porato AND ITs ParasirTes.—It is stated 
that the microscope reveals to us the existence 
of a small black spot, of the diameter of a pin’s 
head, in the potato, In this small space can be detected 
some 200 ferocious animals of a coleopteaic form, 
whieh bite and tear each other with continued fury. 
It is easy to comprehend the potato disease when such 
an intestine warfare is raging. 

A New Crown.—The Queen of the Belgians has 
not hitherto possessed a crown, and her Majesty’s 
jeweller was lately commissioned to make one. It is 
an incredibly elaborate work of art, composed of 40 
pearls, 20 being pear-shaped and of enormous size, 
40 large brilliants, and nearly 5,000 small ones, the 
whole set in gold, and wrought in open-work. This 
crown resembles a coronal of flames, simple in form, 
but of unmatched elegance. It weighs less than 250 
grammes (half a pound). 

Tne secretary of the Royal Society for the Protec- 
tion of Life from Fire reports that the number of calls 
to fires received have been 824, of which 111 were 
chimneys on fire, 103 false alarms, and 610 fire. The 
society have 85 fire-escape stations, each one attended 
throughout the night by a conductor, and which ex- 
tend from Holloway to Clapham, north and south, 
and from Bow to Kensington, east and west. The 
entire force of the society numbers 100 strong—viz., 
89 conductors, six supernumeraries, and five inspectors. 
Forty-eight persons have been rescued during the 
year from fire, and 41 from suffocation. 


A Racy GENERAL OrpDER.—A correspondent of an 
Indian paper states that the following order was re- 





cently issued by an officer in command of c large 
military station:—“ At a funeral part: thic morning 
the ‘men’ of the firing party were in white clothing, 
and the officer in cloth. If it was, therefore, not too 
cold for the former to be dressed as they were, there 
was no reason why the officer should, as he did, take 
it upon himself to appear differently. But this was 
not the worst; the men of the party marched to the 
hospital like ‘ soldiers ;’ the officer, likes ‘lazy native,’ 
suffered himself to be carried in a palkee bebind his 
men. He got out at the hospital gate, and went with 
the rest of the party to the grave on foot, but with 
the inevitable palkee following close behind him, no 
doubt for the purpose of bringing him back, as he 
was seen re-entering in the same unsoldierly manner 
in which he had left it, his men on this occasion 
marching behind him. The Brigadier-General com- 
manding does not wish to inquire for the name of 
this officer, and he is glad he did not see him near 
enough to distinguish who he was, or he should 

blish it in this order. He desires, however, to in- 
orm him that this slovenly, discreditable manner of 
doing his duty will not be tolerated. If a‘ young 
man ’eannot, on a cool, almost bracing morning, or 
under any circumstances, when the men have to do 
it, manage to walk a couple of miles or thereabouts, 
he has mistaken his profession, and had better put 
himself under the charge of an ‘ayah.’” 


=a 
MARION. 


CHAPTER XL 
When we have hoped, sought, striven, 
Lost our aim; then the truth found us 
Gleaming out of our darkness, 
Like a white brow 
"Mid its o’ershadowing hair, Festus. 

I HAVE said in the previous chapter that the 
Romish fathers had left no stone unturned to bring 
the young heretic to embrace their faith, and, be- 
sides, Adrienne had brought every art into play to 
win a return of her own love. 

Marion regarded her as a sincere friend, but he 
did not at first dream of her love, and when the 
knowledge was communicated to him it thrilled him 
with keen pain and regret. 

One evening, as they sat in the light of the per- 
fumed lamp, poring over the pages of a missal, with 
the amethysts, carbuidcles and rubies with which the 
clasp was enriched flashing out a meteoric splendour, 
they heard rapid footsteps in the arched gallery 
leading to the room. 

“That is my father’s step!” exclaimed the girl, 

with well-acted alarm—“ Oh! Francois, Francois, 
fly, fly !” 
“No, no!” cried a voice, which had been only too 
familiar to the poor castaway, and the next instant 
the door was flung open and the pirate chief 
stalked in. 

Adrienne flung herself at his feet, murmuring : 

“Forgive me, mon pére—I could not obey your 
orders, could not leave Fran¢ois to die in that dungeon 
among the rocks of Los Frailes.” 

“ Child,” exclaimed her father, laying his hand 
upon her head with a gentleness which astonished 
Marion, though it was only an admirable piece of 
acting—“ I know your offence, and that my prisoner 
owes his freedom to you and your confessor, Father 
Anselmo, but,” and his manner grew still more 
grave, “during my illness my heart has softened to- 
wards Francois Marion, and I should have set him at 
liberty had I not learned that you were in advance of 
me, Adrienne. I hope now the rose will come back 
to your cheek, and the old sparkle to your eye, for I 
did not like such a change in the dearest earthly 
treasure I possess.” 

Adrienne blushed as she replied : 

“To be frank, his imprisonment has been no less 
painful to me than the terrible revelation which threw 
me into a fever, but of that I will not speak now. 
Shake hands with Francois, my dear father—for you 
are dear in spite of the dark past—and I shall believe 
you are reconciled.” 

Roget acceded to her request, and when she had 
retired to her pillow to rejoice over the success of her 
schemes he held a long and confidential interview 
with the young castaway. 

He spoke of his daughter's absorbing love for him, 
her appeals in his behalf, her anguish at his pro- 
tracted incarceration in the cave of Los Frailes; he 
dilated on the interest which Father Anselmo and 
the monks of the monastery had evinced, and the 
repeated efforts of the confessor to shake his purpose. 
To all this Francois Marion lent an attentive ear, 
and at length Roget said : 

“Marry my daughter, make her happy, and you 
shall not only have my best wishes, but perhaps you 
may lead me to reform,” 

“Captain Roget,” rejoined the young man, “I 
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should.rejoice at your reformation, but, believe me, I 
cannot accept your offer. I value Adrienne’s friend- 
ship; she has been kind and asisterly, but I cannot 
return her love. Young as I am, my heart is bound 
up in a fair girl whom I have loved from my child- 
hood. Daring my imprisonment my thoughts have 
often wandered to ber, and I once wrote.a letter, 
which I resolved to. commit to your daughter, begging 
her to. send it im some way to Marie Videau on the 
banks of the Santee, about the time of my .remeval to 
Los Frailes.” 

Bail Roget's heart. was racked) by, a wild storm of 
rage and chagrin, for he had fancied, like Adrienne, 
that his regard for Marie might be only a youthful 
dream, which would pass away with the lapse of time 
aud the constant. companionship of the beautiful 
girl who had staked all.ber hopes of happiness on this 
wild throw, bat he preserved his. composure 
simply.said : 

“For my child’s sake I regret it, but mayhap time 
will work a change ; Marie Videau may be lost to you, 
the wife of anether, and then, my boy, you will turn 
to my little Adrienne.” 

With these words. he left the room, and still fearing 
his vengeance, Francis Marion stole away to ask 
counse} of Father Anselmo, who bad.assured him that 
he might rely on his friendship. 

As he etole warily along the corridor leading to 
Father Anselmo’s cell he Was astonished to hear the 
voice of Basil Roget, followed by a loud laugh. He 
had grown familiar. with the windings of the corridor, 
and obeying an irresistible impulse, he became a listener 
to what was passing. His bleod chilled in his veins 
as, from the talk which ensued, he gathered an 
account of the plot into which he had fallen. 

It appeared that the confessor had sought. personal 
revenge in playing with the young man’s heart like 
a foot-ball, luring him into the pale of the Romish 
Church, and he declared it to be his opinion the 
young Swe would be a firm Catholic in less than 
six months. He saw, too, from Roget’s language, 
that Adrienne, whom he had supposed a true friend, 
had deceived him, not only in feigning to be over- 
whelmed by the knowledge of her father’s guilt, but 
in fearing his rage on his return, for they had framed 
their plans and acted in concert to weave their toils 
around him. 

“Ah!” he said, mentally, “the scales are falling 
from my eyes; I see through all their arts now, but 
what am [ to do? How shall I escape? Heaven 
help, heaven pity me, a stranger in a strange land, 
and tempted by wicked men !” 

He was about to rise and leave his hiding-place, 
lest he should be discovered, when a panel which he 
hadi Jeaned against heavily slid back, and he per- 
ceived a scene little in accordance with the holy 
calling of these devout monks. 

On a table, whose fringed covering swept the floor, 
stood a costly basket, filled with bananas, pine-apples, 
sweet-lemons and ripe cocoa-nuts, with their juicy 
fruit gleaming white through the brown rind, which 
had just been cleft by the monks; then there were 


cold meats, tropical dishes, which had begun to | 


grow familiar to Marion since his release, and the 
richest wines from France, Madeira and the vine- 
yards of Tokay, with Roget’s favourite cogniac, a 
stimulant that fired his eye and nerved his arm. 

The young man watched and listened a few mo- 
menta, and then managed to effect his retreat without 
being observed. 

When he emerged from the monastery he saw a 
muffled figure standing hard by, and as he appeared 
it hastily followed him. 

“Why do you pursue me thus?” asked the young 
man, pausing, and glancing back at the stranger. 

“Francis Marion, I seek your good. I am your 
friend, and I will prove it.” 

“ Where have we met before ?” 

“On board La Reine du Mer. I am the thirdmate, 
and I was ene of the number who at the captein’s 
bidding threw you into the hold, but I am no longer 
his tool. 1 have sailed with him many a voyage, and 
he promised me promotion, but other men were pro- 
moted before me, and still I clung to him, hoping for 
better things. After this last voyage he grew selfish, 
avd cheated me out of half my share of the gains, but 
it was an unlucky hour for him, Marion, I'll thwart 
him whenever i can. For a week I have been 
hovering around Cartago for purposes of my own, 
and they have played a precious game on you, mess- 
mate. Adrienne Roget rejected me, but when you 
were on board her vessel the men about the forecastle 
used to laugh and jest at her love for you.” 

“And so did my companions, my old messmates, 
who were shipwrecked with me, but I denied it and 
declared the idea perfectly absurd. Time, however, 
has proved it true.” 

“Yes, and she has employed every art to entrap 
you, and Father Anselmo and the rest of the monks 
lent a helping hand, But what is your apparent 
freedom? A guard has always been posted not far 


and | house.at Cartago I heard.the name of Marie 


off, and to-night Roget stationed me as sentinel, and 
bade, me keep watch, and prevent you from leaving 
this house.” , 

“ And you have not obeyed orders? ” 


“No. I will give. you, a liberty that shall be 


genuine, and not leave you to the tender mercies of 
Basil Roget. Follow me, and 1 will show you a 
place of safety.” 

“A thousand thanks!” cried Marion, and again 
commenced his journeyings. 

His new friend bad provided fleet steeds and dis- 
guises scarcely less skilful than those employed by 
Father Anselmo, and striking into the most unfre- 
quented roads, they took their way to Punta Arenas. 
When they had gained the solitude of a dense forest 
Rompére said : 

“While I .was evesdropping in the, capitaine’s 

ie Videau, 
and | think, messmate, it. was the memory.of her that 
guarded, your, heart, from Adrienne’s, wiles,” 

“Twill not deny it, Rompére.” 

“Then I have @ joyful surprise for yon. Hark 
ye; since your imprisonment.at Los Frailes another 

te. ship, manned by a part of ~ Srydly « 
dropped anchor off. Punta Arenas, what, may. 
more: i i ing their sam 
commanded by 
one Pierre Blondeau, whe had. stirred up a mutiny 
among the crew, and had gained possession of the 
craft. La Caprice was a swift sailer, and they took 
her as a prize, but transferred Blondeau, the men who 
survived the desperate struggle, and a beautiful girl 
named Marie Videau, into the hold of the Queen of 
the Sea. There I met ber when I was appointed 
jailer by the first mate, and gradually I learned the 
whole of her story.” 

“ And how came Marie, sweet, Marie Videau, to be 
thus at the mercy of pirates ?” 

* Listen, and you shall know.” And he proceeded to 
relate the circumstances of, her abduction, her weary 
sea voyages, and the interest which the villain’s ne- 
phew, Paul Lyons, had manifested in her fate. 

“*Ah! mademoiselle,’ said I, ‘we had a young 
man in the hold of this vessel, and I believe his home 
was on the banks of the Santee.’ 

“She started, and could hardly gain strength to 


} 


gasp: 

“*What was his name?’ 

“*Prancois Marion.’ 

“Then, messmate, she grew “as pale as a ghost, 
and said : 

“Tell me all you know of him.’ 

“ T accordingly told her how the Royer had been 
wrecked in a tornado in the Gulf of Mexico, how we 
had picked you up adrift with six messmates, and 
other particulars connected with your stay on board 
La Reine du Mer, I knew from her manner, when 
she said that you were an.old playfellow, that there 
was something more than friendship between you, 
and I trust you willsoon be reunited. I have one 
request to make, however—do not let any of the offi- 
cers or crew suspect that I’ve turned traitor, for I 
have t my own counsel, and as third mate can 
come and go at will.” 

Marien again poured forth his thanks, and, in the 
tropical evening, ere the moonrise had chased the soft 
shadows from the waters, a piragua rowed along- 
side the Queen of the Sea, and with the simple ex- 
planation that the prisoner was te be removed from 
Los Frailes to the vessel, Bompére gained the deck 
with the young castaway. 

He was remanded back to the hold in custedy of the. 
mate, and there, in the light shed by the dim lamp, he 
again stood face to face with Marie. Videau. 

‘Marie, dear, dear Marie!” 

“Francis, oh, Francis!” were the only words inter- 
changed in that joyful moment, and then the youth 
folded poor Marie convulsively to his heart. 

Hours. later, in. the solemn hush éf midnight, a 
window which had admitted air and a few gleams of 
light ac the ene ae was cautiously raised, and 

wo figures, as Spanish sailors, leaped into a boat, 
that was rapidly rowed to a Spanish ship. 


CHAPTER XIL 
I looked across the hollow; shone 
Upon the old house with the gant ends: 
Save that the laurel trees are grown, 
Ne change methought to its gray wall extends. 


Ow gaining the deck of the Spanish vessel Rom- 
pére Bn 


vanced to the captain, who bad not retired, 
but was awaiting their arrival. 

“ These are the persons I spoke to you about,” he 
said, gravely—“ Francois Marion and Marie Videau, 
and this,” he added, to the young fugitives, “ this ig 
Raolto Vandalez, commander of the ship Esperanza. 
You ean trust him fully, for he is a noble man, and 
differs as widely from Basil Roget as the tropics 
from the poles, Before I had yielded to the tempta- 





used to put in at the of Guadaloupe, where I 
dwelt in my youth, my haying emigrated from 
France to build up his fortune there. I once 
did him a slight service, which he gratefully remem- 


Dowty and for that reason I did not fear to ask a favour 
is n 


A brief consultation ensued, and then the capitaine 
lod Marie into the ladies’ cabin, where, his wile gave 
Miike hea hotind Teche, only, dvaghiar ducing 
e a eir only. dau; thei: 
stay at Oosta Rica, and her‘ deagiate heart ad 
=" nie Marie Videau. Me 
arTa, er girlish figure in garments belong- 
ing to the lost.girl, and when the vessel He sean! gl 
the harbour she most reluctantly gave up her young 


charge. 
i the town, which had grown 
n, from frequent. visits, 
and having been the place where he shipped on board 
the Rover, they were fortunate enough to find a 
neighbour who was delighted to have the pleagure 
of conveying them home, 

The,sun hung. low in the West, and its dying 
light struck. across the queint window and numerous 
igables of. Jean Videau’s cottage, when a little caval- 
jcade passed in sha pisenent. ap i 
somewhat neglected since 
upon the family. 

Springing from his horse, young Marion assisted 
the girl to alight, and led her along the narrow path. 
It will be. remembered that in those primitive days, 
and especially among. the Huguenot settlers, late 
dinners and ten-o’clock suppers were not in vogue, 
and the family were at tea, when the door was opened, 
and the young man entered, ing Marie. 

i had treated him, with 


The captain of the 
great kindness, and he had regained hig health, and 
Marie had never looked so lovely asin the picta- 
resque Spanish costume she wore, with her golden hair 
gleaming through the black lace mantilla drawn over 
her head, while the light that danced and, revelled in 
her sunny eyes, the bloom on. her round cheek, and 
the smile that parted her ripe lips, bespoke the happy 
young heart within. 

“Oh, mother!” cried little Henri, who had been 
the first to. perceive them, “here comes our lost 
Marie and Francis. Marien. She is not dead, and he 
isn’t shut up in a monastery with wicked old monks, 
as some bad priest. declared he was,” and he sprang 
from his seat and flew towards them, laughidg and 

ing his chubby hands in boyish glee. 
he rest of the group glanced round and saw the 
confirmation of the lad’s words. 

There are some scenes to which no language of 
ours, no painter er poet could do justice, and this was 
one of these. 

The surprise and joy-which shot through the 
housebold, like a sudden gleam of sunshine after a 
storm, may be better imagined than described, but the 
good Huguenots did not forget to return immediate 
\thanks to heaven, and when the whole family started 
for the home of Francis Marion the neighbour who 
had bronght them. from Charleston stopped at every 
house- #0 tell theglad tidings, and the little commu- 
nity v -~ soon all astir. 

As. they had sympathized in the sorrow of their 
neighbours, they. now rejoiced in their joy, and ere 
midnight. the house was crowded with delighted 


guesta. 

On the Sabbath following the pastor of the little 
Germaa church on the banks of the Santee returned 
public thanks to heaven for its great mercy in the re- 
steration of two of the members.of his flock, and in-his 
sermon detailed with touching eloquence the trials 
to which the young girl had been subjected, and 
Francis Marion’s sturdy resistance of the tempta- 
base held out by the bold pirate chief and the wily 


The calm which now settled over the Huguenot 
community remained unbroken until the daring in- 
cursions of the Cherokees sent a thrill of horror 
\through every heart. Mothers trembled for their 
\children, and the little ones scarcely dared venture 


‘| forth, lest they should see a plumed and painted 


Indian skulking by the wayside or amid the golden 
grain, while the young’men girded on the sword and 
joined the ranks of the army, 

Among these was Francis Marion, his first mili- 
tary services having begun in the war against the 
Cherokees. 

For a time terrible scenes: were enacted on both 
sides ; many a gallant soldier fell a victim to Indian 
revenge, many & pleasant home was left ia ashes, and, 
.on the other hand, when the Cherokees dispatched 
\chiefs to make peace, Littleton had detained them, and 
marched into their country, and afterwards murdered 
‘the warriors whom he had held as hostages. 

In the second campaign Marion served as. a lieu- 
tenant in'a regiment of provincial volunteers under 
Ca: William Moultrie. 





tions held out by « pirete chief Vandalez’ vessel | 


vided with presents for the Indian allies woe 
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over to their cause, they commenced their march, 
and when near Etchoe an Indian scout reported that 
« formidable body of Cherokees already reoccupied 
a hill on the right flank of the army. 

Under this height lay the line of march, which it 
was necessary for the troops to pursue in their ad- 
vance, and there the men would be exposed to a 
murderous fire from the enemy, concealed by. the 
rocks and trees on each side, which rendered this pass 
of Etchoe the most dangerous defile in the whole In- 
dian country. 

It was their Thermopylm, andefftherefore became 
a matter of necessity to dislo beforethe army 
could proceed. ; 

For this important but mostperilans service, which 
wae ay, have been intrusted aoe oe — 
ability undoubted courage, Magiomhad the honour 
to be placed at the head of: @ forlern hope of thirty 
men. F , 
en tiny See Se 
b ‘ ; f a 
sheet of fire from savage rifles pgp mag 
forest with: : 


Featy-cn ls rao tal, bat the young, wedding. 
cep 





lieutenant was: vapid advan 
ano! detachment saved the sus who now 
united with their : 

The battle soon regulars: 
mained. of Pate 
woods, 16) \appeared: 
on either: ath phe. 
the bay -aid drove the red. men-from the field. 
of nn ae 
wams, laid waste: of tasselled corn, and’ é 
$heir camp-fires im the wildly beamtiful Cherokee hunt-. 
tng-gronnds, 

"Such wee the fre laurels “pe won on 
the battle-fieldj and our skete “ e would-not 
be 00 6 if we failed to nazratehow bravely he 


led the forlorm at the of Etchoe. 

But it appears t tiris “Gévastation: of their lands 
did not meet his approval, and his own language as- 
sures us that, as Adrienne Roget had once said to her 
father, he combined bravery and spirit with the 
tenderness of a woman: 

“T saw,” he said, “everywhere around the foot- 
steps*of the litte children where they had lately 
played under the shade: of the rustling corn. No 
doubt they had often looked up with joy to the swell- 
ing shocks, and been gladdened when they thought of 
their abundant food for the coming winter. When 
we are gone, thought I, they willreturn, and peeping 
through the weeds with tearful eyes, will mark the 


ghastly ruin poured over their homesand the happy 


fields where they have so often played. 

“+ Who did this?’ they will ask their mothers. 

“The white people did it,” the mothers will reply 
—‘* the Christians.’ ” 

After the army-had disbanded Marion returned to 
his home, and was warmly weleomed by the neigh- 
‘bouring planters. He had long been betrothed to 
Marie Videau, bot be had declared he would not link 
her destiny with his while the war lasted. 

Many changes-had occurred in the Huguenot set- 
tlement in the lapse of those years, and especially in 
Jean Videau’s*household. The eldest son had en- 
listed with the provincéal volunteers, and had fallen 
a victim to Indian hostility im the first campaign 
against: the Cherokees ; ninco Bee both a 
suddenly, passing away to were “ no gri 
makes the ae heavy and the eyelids red ;” two 
sisters had married and settled in a distant colony, 
and only two brothers.and Marie were left in the 
old homestead. -When she sprang to meet Marion on 
on his ‘return he marked the: mournful expression of 
her face, and exclaimed: i 

“ Ah, Marie, you have been teo much alone in these 
troublous war-times, but the army is disbanded, the 
@herokees are subdued, and I can return to my home. 
“There I must'soon take you, and your’ brothers. must 
get another . Dear, dear Marie, in four 
weeks yon must be mine, and now all our old dreams 
shall be realized.” 

A sudden‘ blush: surged over the girl's. face, and 
tears, not of grief, but of joy, gushed into, her soft 
‘blue eyes. 

Marion drew her into a nook, aud when they had 
discussed their plans she said : 

“ Who do you think bas been: here of late?” 

‘“ And who was:it, dearest Marie ?” 

“ You remember: Paul Lyons, whom you once saw 
in the dismal hold of that pivate ship, when we were 
both taken pri and transferred from La Ca- 
price to the Queen of the: Sea ?” fs 

“Yes, lave; but how happened he to be in this 
neighbourhood ?” ” 

The girl hesitated an.inetant, confused by Marion's 
glance, and her eyelids drooped after the old, shy 
fashion which had charmed him go much in youth. 

“I gee,” he replied, playfully; “he has found it 





‘one, — eens at Marie's side, speak- 
pr wr hould make, and various 





| Marie. not: to 


iadthe: (iitiah. Bashes. her’ white. muslin tehoyand the 
delicate blue sill skirt 


community will soon, forget 





impossible to forget you, and has followed you across | Marie. ‘There was a considerable talk about it among 


the seas to your rural home on the Santee.” 


the neighbours then, but when you got back they 


“Tis true he talked some such nonsense,” rejoined | hoped everything would be well.” 


Marie, “and begged to know, as he found me still 
unmarried, if my heart yet. clung to you.” 
“ And your answer ?” 


Marion recalled Marie’s account of his visit, and 


her confused manner when his name was mentioned, 
and he had made inquiries with regard to him, and 


“Perhaps it will not be best to repeat it, lest you | when the rest of the old neighbours confirmed his 
should be too much flattered by my reply. But his | suspicions, declaring how they had feared he would 
presence brought back all the past with painful vivid- | prove a dangerous rival to the absent lover, he re- 


ness, and I 
after my 
“And how long did he remain, and where, pray, 


ved over everything which oecurred | solved as men of his temperament do, never again to 
6 put any faith in woman. 


On reaching home he ascended the staircase, and 


did he take up his a. on he had no other | kindling a fire on the hearth-stone, consigned to the 


acquaintance in the 
“ You forget. that an inn has been opened here 
geen aodadasaunsnaes fares” oe 
a ” 
einen = ea arnran 
0, he has gone; heis ivre. 
The:ubject was:now dismissed for a more pleasant 


flames every memorial of Marie Videau. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
As hath been oft before’ 
With youth, I sought) but I conlidmever fina 
Work hard enough te, my self-strife, 
And use the strength of action-eraving life. 


Yeas rolled on, bringing the-important epoch of 


eT immediately connected» with the the Revolution, and of the first Provincial Congress 


went briskiys’ ie tak toot va 


Francis Marion was elected a member from St. Johns, 
Berkley county. 


Esther ‘ 
cams: to: lend. a: to the young | _ History assures us their acts were all of a bold and 
wii and glnA eb iver of that. | decisive an i 
Of ite: former-cheerfulness,| _ They adopted the Bill of Rights, declared by the 
, Continental nao the Actiof Association, reeom- 


“ ) Prancis‘Marion.set offto procure abridal’| ended by the same body, by which the subscribers 
bound themselves: to prevent the importation of 


and his-ewn wedding-costume, and 
liad: «.. considerable: distance to tzavel, he: told British goods, and to hold uo intercourse with colonies 


day. 
Thesmorning of his 
from which it wasto be looped 


‘ for & week, but to have |r provinces who did not accede to these terms. 
: their. marriage the day of Everything now wore « stormy aspect, and according 


hiswetarn, as he shouldexpect:the: rites: to be-solem- | to Moultrie the militia were forming themselves into 
nized'that. volunteer uniform companies, drums were beating, 


‘Marie had exhibited | fifes:playing, squads: of men exercising on the out- 
skirts of the town. 


Inthe midst of this general excitement war was 


with knots. ofsmowy ribbon, the slender gold, declared by the British troops firing upon the troops 
as ; Thich had been her ratiner’s, at Lexington, and omreceiving the tidings the Com- 
and the soft silken gloves, and brocade slippers, | mittee of Safety summoned the Provincial Congress 
dainty enough to bave fitted Cinderella. But when | toassemble on the first day of June. 


he bad been absent a few days her heart throbbed 
painfully and slow, and her face grew white and 
statuesque with the new sorrow which was again 
chilling the blood in her veins. 

The third day after he had started on his journey 
Marie Videau sent Esther Marion home on some pre- 


Desperate as the cause seemed, to engage in a war 


with a powerful nation, rich in ‘“ fleets, com- 
manded by able officers, and with large armies and 
generals of distinction,” it was resolved that an army 
should be raised, and in the second regiment, with 
the gallant Moultrie at its head, Francis Marion 


text, and going up to her room, closed the door, and | Served as captain. 


unlocking a heavy chest of cedar, proceeded to place 
within it her bridal costume, with the plum-coloured 
pelisse, the hat and veil she was to have worn to 


In the first act of hostility Marion had an active 


part, and was soon promoted to the rank of major. 


At length came the memorable siege of the Palmetto 


church the following Sabbath; then she cast a long Fert, which has since borne the name of the Gallant 


shuddering gaze scarcely less mournful than that 
which had rested on her loved ones, as they lay dead 


Moultrie, and the second regiment, to wliich Marion 
was attached, was particularly distinguished by the 


before-her, and closed the chest, as she thought, for | praises of the people and thecompliments of Governor 


ever. 


to gain strength for some painf 
opened the door and called her brothers. 
With.a firmness of which she could not have be- 


Rutledge; to crown them with still greener lau- 
For a time she paced the floor as if endeavouring | Tels, two rich standards were presented by the ladies 
inful task, but finally | of Charleston, when Mrs. Elliot made the following 
graceful and pertinent address : 


“Gentlemen soldiers,—Your gallant behaviour in 


lieved herself capable. she told them her story, and | defence of your country entitles you to the highest 


after due discussion they aceeded to her wishes. 
When Francis. Marion returned what was his sur- 


honours. 
ward justly due to your regiment, and I have not the 


Accept these two standards as the re- 


prise to.find the house where he had left his betrothed | least doubt but that, under heaven's protection, you 


bride. vacant, and lettered on a rude placard, which 


will stand by them as long as they can wave in the 


had been nailed to the wall, the dismal phrase, ‘‘ For | air of liberty.” 


Bale!” 

Marion wasa brave man, as we have seen, but this 
blow steuck upon him like a sudden peal of thunder. 

What could it mean, and where was Marie? 

“ Paul Lyons hasbeen in the vicinity, and perhaps 
he might now be vile enough to assist in a second 
abduction.” 

This and a thousand other thoughts whirled 
through his brain, and at length he stepped into the 
tap-room of the inn, and began to make inquiries. 

“They've gone, every soul of them,” said Boni- 
face, “but Marie. Jeft a letter for you,” and he 
thrust the missive into his: hand. 

The lover took it, and read as follows: 

“LyeuTexant Marioy,—Once more I am leaving 
the, Huguenot settlement, and I doubt not my absence 
will arouse. many a.rumour as to my fate, but, be- 
lieve me, I.go voluntarily. You and the rest of the 
Marie VIDEAv.” 

In his wild anguish Francis Marion was too. much 
shocked to attempt.to conceal his emotion, and read- 
ing it aloud to: the host, he exclaimed - 

“Conld Marie: be. in her right mind, and write 
that? No, no, she must Lave gone mad, and I will 
search for her to the world’s eud!” 


“ True, what do you mean, sir?” 


Moultrie was now raised to the rank of brigadier- 


general, and Marien to that of lieutenant-coloneh 


On the day when the colours were presented 


Charleston wore a picturesque festal aspect, and 
among the ladies gathered on the occasion our hero 
caught a glimpse of a face which recalled a host of 
painful memories, and yet some men who would have 
been flattered, could they have aroused an interest m 
one so beautiful and charming as she had been when 
he first saw her on board La Reine du Mer. 


That face appeared for afew moments at an upper 


window of an elegant mansion, and as he cast 'a second 
glance he perceived that her eyes followed him, and 
he instantly withdrew his own. 


The regiment was soon in motion, but in the stir- 


ring events he sometimes recalled the dark, beautiful 
face at the window. 
Savannah he left Marion in command of the troops, 
and in February he was ordered to Bacon’s Bridge, on 
Ashley river, as danger now threatened Charleston. 
Sir Henry Clinton, commander-in-chief, had resolved 
to begin operations on a large scale in the Southern 
colonies, and having obtained a reinforcement. from 
England, withdrew the troops which had been 
stationed in Rhode Island, and sailed with an army of 
Marion,” said. the Jandlord, “I fearit| five thousand men for Savannah. Late in February 
Sir Henry’s army landed on St. John’s Island, and 
Marion, one day, was invited toa dinner-party given 


When the general had left 


“ Perhaps it is my duty to tell you')that. just before | by a citizen. 


you left the army a handsome man, whocalied himself 
Paul Lyons, and. spent money as if he had the Bank of 


Marion accepted the invitation; but some militery 


duty detained him, and it was late when he'sttered 


England under his control, took lodgings herea month | the dining-ball, with its dark, rich carpet, ite vwi.mi~ 
at least, and spent a great déal of his time with } nous curtains, its quaintly carved cornices aud Wwour- 
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Posts, its lustrous panelling, and the exquisite fruit- 
Pieces on the walls, so natural that a wild bird might 
be tempted to cleave the luscious pears, cherries and 
*pricots with his glossy beak. A bright fire burned 
on the marble hearth, and its red glow and the bril- 
liant light of the candelabra shone over the solid 
mahogany side-board, the tables with their carved 
feet, the high-backed chairs and their occupants, as 
well as the costly porcelain, glass and silver, and the 
rich viands of that sumptuous banquet. 

As Marion took his seat his keen eye swept 
over the group of ladies with their brocades and 
heavy velvets, their jewels and their powdered 
heads. 

But who was that brilliant creature sitting directly 
opposite him and apparently lending a most courteous 
attention to the gentleman who led her out—a brother 
of the host? Ah! it was Adrienne; he could not 
mistake. 

That was the same face which he had seen peering 
over the gunwale when Captain Roget took those 
castaways on board the Queen of the Sea, and which 
had gazed at him a few moments during the memo- 
rable presentation of colours to his regiment. 

It is true, she had changed ; ber figure was taller 
and more symmetrical, as he saw when she arose with 
the rest of the company at his entrance. 

Her cheek wore a rich bloom, her lips were more 
dewy and expressive, and the old dancing eyes hada 
more earnest, but a more dangerous look. 

Her dress was unique and tasteful; she worea 
robe ofamber velvet made with extreme simplicity, a 
black lace scarf was flung carelessly around her, and 
her heavy ebon tresses were entirely without powder 
and unornamented save by the single diamond which 
burned above her brow like a lone star. 

“TI believe,” said the host as Marion appeared, 
“you are acquainted with all the guests except Miss 
Ravenal;” and Le proceeded to present Marion to 
Adrienne. 

The colonel bowed, Miss Ravenal did the same, 
and the whole party resumed their seats; but her 
sudden blush told him how well she remembered 
the scenes described in previous chapters of our 
story. 

The name of Camille Ravenal had been for some 
time familiar, as his brother officers and the soldiers 
around their camp-fire had talked eloquently of the 
beautiful stranger who bad come from France to 
miake herself a home with her uncle, then a leading 
citizen of Charleston; but he had not dreamed Adri- 
enne Roget and she were one. 

Furtively he watched her, and though the old pre- 





























[MARION REFUSES TO MARRY THE PIRATE'S DAUGHTER. } 


judices rose to shut his heart against her, he could 
not but admire the perfect ease and polish of her 
manner. 

She was now a thorough woman of the world, 
and he had too nice a sense of honour to reveal what 
would have loaded her with disgrace. 

When the ladies retired to the drawing-room 
Marion felt a sense of relief ; for during dinner it was 
only by astrong effort he could fix his thoughts on 
the conversation; and with the temperate habits with 
which our readers will recollect we have before 
represented him, he was much perplexed ‘and 
annoyed beyond measure at the scene which ensued. 

The host’s wine-cellar was celebrated for its rare 
and costly wines, and having locked the door of the 
dining-hall to prevent the guests from retiring till a 
late hour, he fancied that even Marion was secure ; 
who seeing that the banquet was fast degenerating 
into a Bacchanalian revel, sprang to’ the window, 
flung it open, and, in spite of an attempted resist- 
ance on the part of his companions, leaped to the 
ground. 

The dining-hall being on the second floor, this 
daring act was attended with serious consequences, 
and the lameness it produced forced the gallant 
officer to retire to his plantation on St. Joha’s Island, 
whither he was carried on a litter. 

Here he was compelled to remain inactive, re- 
ceiving from time to time intelligence of the disas- 
trous progress of events, which thrilled him with 
rage. 


Soon after his retirement he received a letter 
superscribed in a delicate female hand, which proved 
to be from Camille Ravenal, alias Adrienne Roget. 

The missive was a nice piéce of diplomacy, and 
alluded to their meeting at the dinner-party, which, 
to her regret, had ended so unpleasantly; declared 
that her father was supposed to be dead, having never 
returned from his last voyage, and that she had come 
an orphan into the family of her uncle, who weuld 
never before acknowledge the relationship. 

She teld how kindly Mr. Ravenal had received her 
for her mother’s sake, but shrank with pride from 
having his friends know he had a kinsman who was 
a pirate chief, and required her to change her name, 
which, as she said, was linked with many painful me- 
mories, and begged him to keep her secret. 

Her letter only served to render her character more 
distasteful to Marion, and bidding boy bring his 
writing-materials, he wrote the following answer : 

“Miss RaVENAL,— Your secret is safe with me. 

“ Francis Marion.” 

After these events public affairs rendered it most 








perilous for him to remain at St. Jobn’s, and he re- 
moved to the woods and swamps henceforth to be 
linked with his name. : 

For several months be entirely disappeared from 
the scene of action, but there organized his far-famed 
brigade consisting of four companies, commanded 
respectively by Captain William McOCottry, Henry 
Mouzon, John James, and John McCanley. 

Francis Marion, now promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general, the hero who had so nobly resisted 
temptation in his youth, was now in the prime of his 
manhood, a master-spirit in the Revolutionary army. 
The loss of Marie had rendered him still more devoted 
to the life of a soldier, and of him General Henry Lee 
afterwards wrote: 

“He was enthusiastically wedded to the cause of 
liberty, and deeply deplored the condition of his be- 
loved country. The common weal was his sole 
object; nothing selfish, nothing mercenary soiled his 
ermine character. Fertile in stratagem, he struck 
unperceived; and retiring te those hidden retreats 
selected by himself in the morasses of the Pedee and 
Black rivers, he placed his corps not only out of the 
reach of the foe, but often out of the discovery of his 
friends. A rigid disciplinarian he reduced to prac- 
tice the justice of Lis heart, and during the difficult 
course of warfare through which he passed calumny 
itself never charged him with violating the rights of 
person, property or humanity. He never rashly 
rushed into danger, neither did he shrink back when 
duty called him to action, while his equanimity. of 
temper won the admiration of his friends and the 
respect of his foes. Plain in dress, sharing the hard- 
est fare with his men, and constant in attendance on 
the duties of his station, he formed a strong contrast 
to the British officers, and set a good example te his 
followers.” 

The reach of country from Camden to the sea-shore 
became the theatre of those stirring events enacted by 
Marion’s brigade—scenes that seem more like the 
dreams of a poet’s brain than the sober facts of 
history. Their pursuit of the British and their Tory 
allies was vigorous and persevering. 

Finally he made a stand at Benbow’s Ferry, where 
the waters were swift and dangerous, while in the 
rear lay a Southern swamp, through which but three 
passes were icable. ‘There the brigade threw up 
a breastwork, and prepared to receive the English 
cavalry. Had Tarleton attempted to carry this posi- 
tion, he would have exposed his men to such sharp- 
shooting as he had never before experienced; but Le 
thought it best to retreat. 


(To be continued.) 
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ASPASIA. 
———— 
CHAPTER L . 

“ Wa.ss, dear, charming, glorious old principality, 
which gives, as did for centuries Dauphiny in France, 
the title to an empire’s heir. How glorious and 
health-giving are thy mountains, lakes, rivers, and 
sea coast! How picturesque the costume of thy 
sturdy lasses and gallant men—gallant, for who 
fought better in the Crimean struggle than Welsh- 
men? Wha, being an Englishman, would not prefer 
to wander among thy mountains, through thy glades, 
and along thy shores to the Quixotic effort of climb- 
ing Movt Blanc? Land of the artist and poet, I love 
thee dearly !” 

So thought, so soliloquized Albert Warner, school- 
master of Hardwicke, as he made his way up the 
mountain path, for, in truth, it was always impossible 
for Albert to go straight on in any of his walks in this 
vicinity. He had come from a comparatively level 
country, a quiet town lying along a strip of calmly 
smiling sea, where the protected waves scarcely even 
in storms beat angrily; aud he was never weary of ad- 
miring the grand majesty of these noble mountains. 
His school children, much as they stood in awe of his 
great wisdom and astonishing accomplishments, had 
spied out this little trait, and hailed it in their dim 
fashion as a proof of his claim to the weakness and 
silliness of common folks. 

“ See, the master stands there,” whispered a keen- 
eyed little urchin to his playfellow, as they both 
peered out from their cosy covert in a hazel hedge 
and discovered the master standing there at the brow 
of the hill, his chestnut hair blowing in the wind, his 
fine dark eyes fixed in serious enjoyment on -the ro- 
mantic scene lying below him. 

Field after field stretching downwards, a gorgeous 
mosaic of every shade of verdure, the farmhouses 
standing out in bold relief with their fresh white 
walls, their meandering fences wandering up and 
down, but not one hidden from sight. 

Below, the clustering roofs and quaint belfry of 
the village, with here and there a diamond flash from 
the sparkling bed, where the river danced gaily 
down the sharply compressed valley; and above and 
around, all the silent chain of mountains girdling the 
horizon like a circle of waiting warriors. 

“ Well, it is something to live-and breathe here, if 
I gain nothing beyond,” said Albert Warner as he 
slowly withdrew and took a few steps forward. 

And with these words his mood changed. 
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A restless, dissatisfied look furrowed the broad, 
clear forehead, shadowed the eyes, and drew down 
the firm, resolute lips. 

He broke off a braneh from the low bush beside 
him, and idly switched the unoffending heads of the 
snowy everlasting blossoms which lay in white drifts 
all along the roadside. 

“But it is so mortifying to my pride to fail,” 
he muttered, so fiercely that the two observant 
urchins, taking it for granted that he had espied them 
out in their latest piece of mischief, scrambled hastily 
through the rude fence near, and darted off at full 
speed. “T am so angry at my own blindness,” con- 
tinued the unobservant schoolmaster. “ What ails 
me? No wonder the judge sneers covertly at my as- 
sumed acuteness and sagacity. I, who promised to 
fathom the mystery in a single month, and who now, 
at the second season of my school-keeping, am quite 
as blind as before. I can see that the judge has lost 
confidence in me. It is not without meaning, that 
allasion to Alicia’s flirtation. So I may lose her 
favour, as well as her father’s consent, if I do not 
bring this matter speedily to the desired end. The 
very thought is torture—Alicia, favouring another 
suitor, Alicia forgetting me! Oh, for the power tc 
wrest this secret from whoever holds it so shrewdly. 
I am almost tempted to throw up my school and de- 
vote every moment, every thought to observation. 
But that would be the surest way to prevent success. 
My school-keeping is the only cloak under which I 
can work. The safe way is to continue on as the 
schoolmaster. I will not despair until I have made 
another trial.” 

The latter portion of this soliloquy had not heen 
spoken aloud. The young man had been walking 
rapidly along the little plain on the summit of the 
hill, which as sharply descended on the other side, 
The school-house in which he taught the widely 
scattered children of a small distri¢t was nestled at 
the foot of a grove of magnificent firs on the 
easterly slope of the mountain, and he was obliged to 
diverge from the high road and take a narrow lane. 
To-day something impelled him to take a still shorter 
route; and placing one hand on the upper rail of the 
fence, he vaulted lightly over and went strolling 
through the cool shadows of the grove. 

A sound of convulsive sobbing drew his attention 
to the rudely constructed house. Approaching the 
place uuhesitatingly, the young man looked in, and 
started to behold what a lovely and touching picture 
the door-way framed for him. 

A young girl, whose sweet face bore all the win- 
some charms of girlhood with the dawning grace of 
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womanhood, was sitting down in the old building, a 
well-worn book fallen from her lap, her bright brown 
curls dishevelled, her cheeks flushed crimson, hey 
eyes wet with tears, and her little brown hands atill 
trembling with the passion of her grief. 

The noise of his approaching step startled ber, and 
she sprang up and stood in the attitude of a hunted 
deer, with head thrown back proudly and defiaatly, 
and impetuous feet poised for instant flight. 

The outstretched hands fell slowly as she recognized 
his face. 

The rose deepened to a burning glow, spreading 
from her cheek to her forehead. 

The lids dropped hastily over the starry eyes, 
though not so quickly but two heavy beads slipped 
—— the long lashes and splashed down over her 


han 

“Oh, it isthe schoolmaster! I[ thought it was Mrs. 
Flint,” stammered she, and stood there the very em- 
bodiment of maiden grace and shyness. 

He saw at once it required a cautious approach, and 
replied, in as indifferent a tone as he could com- 
mand: 

“T heard a voice, and did not know but that someone 
needed my help. Is there anything I can do for you? 
You seemed in some trouble. You know me, it seems, 
but I cannot.imagine who you may be.” 

She had ventured to lift her eyes, and was slowly 
searching his partially averted face. 

The quiet, matter-of-fact manner disarmed her timi- 
dity, and she answered, quite composedly : 

“Tam Pay Arden, and there is nothing you can do 
for me now, thank you.” 

The voice sank to @ dreary wail, despite her best 
efforts. 

His furtive glance saw that her bosom heaved and 
her eyes filled again. But he continued: 

“T should be glad to be of service. You admit that 
I might have helped you once, but that it is too late 
now. Are you perfectly sure that it is too late?” 

Her hand dashed off the tears from the eyes that 
were flashing indignantly now, and made bold by her 
passion she returned, hurriedly : 

“ Yes, it is too late, because she says so. Oh, that 
I might run away from her. And I meant to do just 
as much work; I would have worked half the night 
willingly if she had only said I might go half a cay 
to school.” 

“To school ?” ejaculated Albert Warner; “then it 
is an affair of mine, and I must investigate it. Who is 
it says you shall not go to school ?” 

“Mrs. Flint,” answered the girl, hotly. 

“ And is she your mother ?” 
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How the wet eyes flashed; and what queenly indig- 
nation arched the graceful neck ! 

“My mother! no,no. Thank heaven, she ig no- 
thing to me excepta task mistress. mother, in- 
deed! She is Deacon Fliat’s wife, and say lam 
their servant girh” 

There was intense pride and bitter humility min- 
gling in the voige, 

Albert Warner threw off his careless manner, 
wae pee ner her side, and took te 

* My child,”he said, eagerly, “wewill find » way 

desire. You have heard about; 


schoolmaster shall came to you. 
her hand» in sudden transition to 
: 
it wo 
world.” : 
‘ Wevwill see-about it ; lam positive Riahell teable 


7 we el at Mrs, Plint’s,” seditithe young 
“ ’ an . 
schookmmater, the abifting emesions on the 


te 


@ mist to the listener's eyes. 
She. seuw bis 


glorious.thiags promised me. IJ theaght this morn- 
ing it weaeall a. baseless viaion, megking my misery; 
but now, you are going to help me;;it is like putting 
the goldem key into my hands. I agem to feel sure of 
its realization.” 

She looked up into his face with.these eloquent eyes. 
end that immecent smile. 

The schoolmaster felt his colour rise.a little, though 
he spoke bravely like the true gentleman he-was. 

“We mugt have. an eye to propriety as far as pos- 
sible, considering-we are neither of us gray headed.” 

Her dilating eyes — mamiitemeent. 

“T don’t think there wi harm ou, sir. 
Everyone but the Flints will think it pores alae 
in you to help a poor, forlorn girl like me.” 

His forehead was crimsoned now. 

Somehow, in the face of her artless purity, it seemed 
« foolish and absurd thing for him to have imagined 
er suggested. Buthe tried to set himself right in 
ber opinion. 

“]T was not thinking of myself. It does not matter 
about a man; fe can shake off any aspersions with 
his own right hand, but for a young maiden like 
yourself, ag you say, unprotected by natural guardians, 
one cannot be too circumspect. I hope you under- 
stand what I mean, just so much and no more.” 

She was silent along time with drooping head, 
He was just about to beg her pardon as if he had de- 
served displeasure, wher she lifted her face and held 
out her hand. 

“I thank you. I am so unused tosuch considerate 
treatment that you must not wonder I bave been lost. 
It proves to me that you are just and noble.” 

Thisingenuous compliment was not lost upon Albert 
Warner. He had enough of the selfishness of bis sex 
to seek a draught, having found the first: taste. deli- 


cious. ‘ 

“What a shrewd little observer,” said Albert, 
laughiagly, and, te hide a shade of embarrassment, he 
stooped te raise the discarded book. 

“Why.” exclaimed he, in profound astonishment, 
“it is a French grammar!” 

Her musieal peal of laughter was exhilarating. 

“Did you suppose I wanted you to teach me my 
ABC? It is a French grammar, but a miserable 
old thing. That was what vexed me. See, you 
shall show me about this conjugation. I got so 
blinded I was quite in a rage. If we had had a 
teacher whe could have helped me, before you came, 
I should have managed it somehow. But we never 
did. That is why I was so anxious to come to school 
to you. Iknew you could show me all I so ardently 
desired to know.” 

“Do you know you are a very remarkable. girl, 
Miss Pay.” 

She coloured slightly. 

“T am trying to fit myself to go out into the world 
and make my own way, when the iron fetter of this 
servitude is over. In another year I shall be of age, 
and then the Flints cannot hold me. I want to be as 
my mother was. She was a lady, sir. Ob, I can 
remember so well how musically the Preach talk 
came from her lips. She was in Paris, beautiful 
Paris, a whole year once in her life. My poor, poor 
mother! And yet she lies buried there.” 

She pointed towards the distant knoll, where, bleak 
and bare, could be seen the enclosed area with its 
dreary headstones gleaming out, and stood gazing at 
it with fixed, abstracted eyes; then she said. slowly, 
ia a deep, repressed voice: 


pe enn ae sation tae ages name let 


Thevepwas a bitter mockery in the tonediiieé brought 


“When I go out from this place I shall never 
come back but once. If ever I am rich and happy I 
shall come and take her away, that her remains may 
sleep in some place that she could have loved in life. 
Heaven only knows if that may be, but. I. live in the 


Ti hue with tps 
whole ” seid 
Albert | bowing with « deferential air which puzzled 

and such ‘i : 
Saakand meteade oe Seana 


“ T | idea to send him off. 


the evening, and then went off to make one of » 

whist party, soliloquizing with keen satisfaction : 
“It’s just as I knew it would be. She won't be 
able to resist the circumstances I can place before 
her. Theodore Doring has the faculty of winning 
aay will. Let Master Albert Warner 
for his-lady love. It will not matter to me 
‘though he be suecessful in his mission. I withdraw 
pene in that case ; but ifthe bird have flown, 
will become of his suit? Haha, it was a fine 
Alicia will have. m her 





oom ween“ that. But 
open the Good- 

Sanaa sce ene 
I showld@think 
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Asscta’s ;, thus 


hy 

moment liftedjagehly to the 

face of Theoderxe Doring, who was 
daughter of J Burton to theyhead, of 
open the long- of ball. 


set to | 


structure, built in the most moders style, with.em 
observatory cro’ the flat roof, and piazza ran- 
around the lowest of the.three atereys. 
he broad, smooth lawn in front made a fiae 

ground, and at the left of the house the white tents 
of the encamped militia stood out in picturesque relief 
against the velvety verdure of the turf. 

The purple glow of sunset still beautified the place, 
when ‘the music burst upon the air, stealing ont 
throngh the open window to delight, with its witch- 
ing spell, and call out the rythmic motion of number- 
less airy feet. 

“Ah,” said Colonel Montford, as his horse pricked 
up his ears and curvetted in response to the music, 
“now is the ball opened indeed, and our friend's fine 
new mansion dedicated to merriment.” 

“Why are you absent from your place, colonel?” 
asked his companien, Adjutant Wayne. “It should 
— wees to open the ball.” 

‘Tush, man; I have got bravely that. I was 
reedy to waive my oe Do you cae I am pro- 
mised a fine pair of in return for the favour ?” 
“He was in 
_ “I suspect 
judge's daugh 
than the heno 


He was by no means an fll-leokin _‘S 
Theedore Doring, with small, regular ver § 5 
hair, arranged with the utmest care, and a alight, 
rather frail-loeking form, but one shewing to the ut- 
= advantage in the —_, The whole air inclin- 
ng to , Was apt to be forgotten, 
if not admired in such scenes + festivity, and the 
delicately scented cambric handkerehief, the glitter- 
ing diamond breast-pin, the immaculate white kid 
gloves, completed the effect and made him beyond 
questioning the lion of the evening. 
Alicia Burton aware of this fact. 


envying her the honour of opening the ball with 
Theodore Doring, and jealous of every smile and at- 
attention he bestowed upon her. 

Her vain little heart was flat with conscious 
enjoyment then as he remained by side, talking 
gaily until the last moment before the signal for the 
second dance, when her hand was eagerly claimed by 
one of the lesser lights. 

Twice, thrice, nay six times in all, Alicia 
Theodore Doring’s hand for the dance before the 
evening was over, and every time beneath his whis- 
pered words, his flattering glances, her check burnt 
more hotly and her eye danced more joyously, 








The grave judge watched her through the first of 
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/ Bo he went offto his 
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The house was a new and, for the time, costly} 


She knew thaf a score of bright-eyed girls were | herself, 


foolish fancy for him in less than, a month if only 

Doring remain to her occu- 

his fascinations. You're not qnite a simpleton, 
mn. 

eards, well) contented, and 

hed and en the even- 

in a giddy fashion 


wat schon. the took 


danced and 
thoronghly,. 


i" ‘ey ome 


chy the Hardwieke schoolmaster, were.aérthativery | blme eyes. 


r Miss 

mlittle thorn into 

“IT believe you have 
tes 


Y ‘pray you?” eodore Doring, 
Alicia’s changing face with apprehension. 

“Mr. Albert Warner, a good friend of our dear 
Alicia’s.” And May threw a most expressive gesture 
back and walked off exultingly. 

Theodore Doring stood’ re~her with a clouded 
face. Alicia stole a Ye) towards him from beneath 
her lowered lids, and fancied that he was quite angry 
and was going te leave her side. 

Vanity and pride beth took alarm that spitefal 
May should not, have the satisfaction of seeing her 
deserted at the.close of the evening. She would de- 

arrived, the belle of the evening, 
whose sway was puted: Mr. Theodore Doring 
should hand her to the carriage. She called up her 
sweetest smile «nd looked up archly in his face. 

“This Mr.—what was the name? I ought to re- 
member it, it stung my ear so fiereely—this Mr. 
Albert Warner, he is nothing to you—only say that, 
Miss Burton.” 

Agaia her laugh chimed out musically : 

“ He is a very good friend, a pleasant acquaintance. 
There is the are we to dance or not?” 

She arose a |i impatiently and fluttered away on 
his arm, hoping the subject was ended. But at the 

pause, while he still held her hand as in the 
es of the “Theodore Doring’s supplicating 
ti ben: to-hers, and his entreating voice 

“ Miss Burten, if you would only give mo a little 
more security. If you would say that man is only a 

rs + Sen more. ” 


friend, only q' Es . 
and indignant, but at that mo- 





an 
Alicia was vexed 
meat she met May Manning's satirical smile, and she 


answered, hastily: 
“ He is only a friend, nothing-more!” . 
Theodore gave a light pressure to the little 
hand as he relinquished it, and said, joyously : 
‘Thank you, ob; thank you. Now I am happy 


But Alicia’s heart was sinking heavily the moment 


the words were spoken; she was conscious of their 
meanness and guilt. But she wasangry, not with 
but with Albert. 

“ Why need he have fettered me with an engage- 
ment? It wasnot generous in him when he was to 
be gone so long. Father was right in saying the 
whole affair was foolish and hasty. Ill'write and 
tell Albert there’s to be no engagement until he 
comes ; then it will all be true that I have told 
Theodore Doring.” ' 

So she whispered hastily to silence the inward ao- 


cusations. 

Alicia’s ambition was gratified. 

Theodore led her with tender assiduity to the car- 
riage, and carefully folded her searf around her neck, 
in sight of all the waiting crowd. 

While he was doing so he whispered : 
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“Twill tell youphow foolish I was. I waa afraid 
that Albert Warner was an accepted lover of yours; 
put I have just been hearingall about him, and I see 
how absurd a thing it would be. Why he is only a 
schoolmaster j ®, schoolmaster to marry Miss Bur- 
ton » 

His merry laugh rang mockingly in Alicia’s ears 
all the way home, and she buried ber burning cheeks 
in the carriage cushions, as if her father could see 
them in the dimness of the night. 

“How could Albert go to that odious school? It 
is very unkind in him, He ought to have paid more 
regard to my feelings. Oh, dear, I never thought so 
much about it. I’m sure I’m not-fit for Albert's wife. 
I wish he wererich ; I wish he weren’t,so peculiar and 
independent in his views, He never cared about what 
the world would:say. It is strange how differently 
everything seems to me. Albert,seemed so noble and 
handsome.and good a little time back. I had seen 
nothing of the world, What magnificent diamonds 
Theodore Doring wears! Heigh ho!” 

As if he had followed the train of her. thoughts, 
her father here turned away from the windew, and 
spoke out. so suddenly that his daughter started ner- 


vously. 

“ What do youthink of Theodore Doring, Alicia? 
Weat tells, me he is rich. He hasn't get to delve after 
: living; he’s made himself secure already, young as 

e is.” 

‘He did not strike me as a business. man,” an- 
ewered Alicia, faintly. 

“Of course not; he has wit enough to suit him- 
self to his company. Wherever he is, whoever talks 
with him, he is always adapted to the, circumstances. 
Manning and I were talking about him.” 

“He won't be.caught by May Manning's artifices,” 
said Alicia, hastily. 


“ He seemed to like Violet though; she’s a. sweet | board 


little creature. Well, I hope some of our fair towns- 
women will be fortunate enough to win such a prize, 
Since it’s out of the question for my own daughter I 
can affordto be magnanimous. I am proud to know 
that my darling was selected to open the ball, and 
that there was not a more graceful figure or prettier 
face present. Heigh ho! I don’t want to, vex you, 
Alicia, but it is provoking to think that you, who 
might obtain the best match in the county, have been 
s0 foolish as to tie yourself down to alife of obscurity 
and poverty with that schoolmaster.” 

Alicia was drawing her glove on and off. 

“I beg your pardon, dear; you are offended I see. 
I forgot. myself ; be happy in your own way, my child, 
Your father will not interfere.” 

This was the master stroke of policy in the father. 
Alicia had no opportunity te vent her ill-humour 


u am. 

She put out her hand to meet his and burst into 
tears. He soothed her with many pet namesand drew 
her to his arms. 

“ Don’t ery, darling; you shan’t.be vexed. Iwas 
a cruel old father te show you my ambitious thoughts. 
You shall.do as you please. I'll send for Albert, and 
you shalt marry him to-morrow if you like,” 

“Don't, don't,” sobbed Alicia. 

“To-night, then; I'll send off a messenger. to- 
night. My darling shall have her will about it. When 
Albert is here you'll be happy again.” 

“ Don’t talk about Albert,” cried the girl. “ I,wish 
—I wish I never hadseen him.” . ’ 

Whereupon she fell te crying more hysterically 
than ever. 

There was a twinkle of humour in the gray eyes 
of the father which the dimness of the night hid 
from his daughter; but he said, in a very grave 
to . 


ne : 

“ Don’t say that, dear. Albert is an exacting fellow 
he would be angry to hear it. You. are,tired and 
nervous now. A few hours’ sleep will bring you 
right again. A change would do you good though. 
Let’s go and see how Albert gets slong aa school- 
master.” 

A little shudder of repugnance from Alicia was 
the only answer. 

“Well, well, dear child; I'll try to amuse you with 
something else. Oh, let me tell you about the elegant 
dinner service Brown the jeweller saw, just finished 
for Mr. Doring’s house. It was massive silver and 
exquisitely chased. And they are telling all sorts of 
extravagant stories about the set of emeralds and 
diamonds which his mother wore.” , 

An impatient hand was put up to his lips. 

“ Don’t talk any more, papa, you make me 6o ner- 
vous.” 

“Well, well, dear child, I won't. Only this much I 
must say. I had better accidentally mention to Mr. 
Doring to-morrow when he comes, as he promised to 
dine with us. Just mention you know. about your 
engagement tc Albert, because it wouldn't be right to 
encourage a man of his position with false hopes.” 

“Not a word, not a single word, papa.” 

“But consider, my daughter, what would be right 





towards Albert, even if you have no regard fer Mr. 
Dering’. feelings, bp pan Albert say? He would 
think you were sorry our engagement, that you 
were ashamed of him.” é sia : 


“And so1 am, I do believe,” exclaimed Alicia, pase 
sionately. 
“Tell me that when you are cooler and quite. 


‘then, walked 
his hands glee- 


while,” 
sleeping- 


 tathor bak 


deny momenta to and fro 
y- 

“Phe best night's. work I've. 
he murmured, when he turned. 
room. 


way to the sehoolhousg,: 
was met by. 
up from, 


to overflow 


mext m 


of, Pay 
cedars by the roadside, her. 
ness, her soft dark eyes, 


“Oh, sir, you are 60 kind but Tiean’t consent-tydt.” 

“What cannot youcensent-to, dear child? [dpm 
ugderstand at all,” he asked , kindly. 

dt Tyknowy itcie. all 

teach me, that: you, have 
Flint. You axe,se, good, 
But I cannot let you.” 

‘*You do not want my help, then; you: dm not 
pr ma ene teacher,” he said, in.agtone 
0. 


travellers, 


“Tt is hardyte.emplain. There axe. few. ow 


The stages. horses at Deacon 


iayiting. But don't you | tree 


think I can bear ityage™ you, Ray?” he. asked, 
roguishly. 

She coloured, and hung her head, though her tone 
was defiant. 

“Tam used toit ; besides, I have grown cunning 
enough to provide a good many extras for myself, 
Once I was nearly starved. Now. when I milk I 
= care to drink my share before I, come into the 

use,” 

“ Milk! you with thoge little. slender fingers?” 

“It’s nothing wher one gets used toit. [ like it, 
because I can fill my measure and make sure.of one 
delicious draught. I should never taste sweet 
milk but that [ help at the milking. The other 
hands favour me. They pity me,” 

“This is indeed revolting; and yet. these. Flints 
are prominent members. ef the Church here,” said 
Albert, indignantly. 

“Shining lights!” returned the girl. 

The look on her face shocked him, 

“Husb, Pay. Do not let their infidelity to their 
vows make you think lightly of holy things.” 

“Tt can hardly be helped.” 

She spoke with such supreme contempt that Albert 
stole another glance at her face. There were hard, 
stern lines there, which pained him to behold in such 
bitter contrast to the youthfulness and beauty. 

“Dear little Pay,” ssid the. young schoolmaster, 
taking her by the hand, “were it only for your 
sake I should be more firm than ever in my de- 
termination to come. You need someone, my poor 
child, to teach you some gentle and loving lessons 
of life and human nature. Believe me, these people 
you describe are monstrosities. Travel up and 
down the world as you will, where you will find 
another pair like them I will show you « hun- 
dred gentile, loving, compassionate. Do not let your 
trying experience harden your heart man- 
kind, or dim the glorious beauty of true religion.” 

Her breast was heaving, the slow tears were ateal- 
ing down her cheeks. 

With her little brown hands clasped. over her 


heart and her swimming eyes, so touchingly beautiful 
Sn gra glistening tears, lifted to his, Pay ex- 


“Deannot decry human nature since I have geen 
yom. If an angel came down to me frum svaveu I 
pos $a sana not seem more grand, and noble, 

adorable.” 

Albert, Warner felt.a hot flush stealing to his cheek 
at this impassioned address, bat a glance at the 
innocent, unconscious face 


, i yeur teacher, Pay, you must 
. yield to my judgment,” eaid he, pre- 
“Mot ip, such a case.ae this. It would make me 
O see you » and I too knowing it 
ndirely in my: bebalf;” returned she, resolutely. 
4 “There. you are wrong. It isnot more than half 
‘for your . I baveamotive of my own. If you 
heen I showkhiaas” 
expression of agtomishment, deepened her eyes 
oo then sho said, slowly: r 
* Ofcourse it is. 80, singe you say it; I am sure 
= never be false in your dealings with me. 
never guilty of untruth ia.deed or speech. 
Bot Eagmvery much astonished.” 
Apothes: little. apeam of self-eonvigtion for Al- 
yy How poriectlysincere and cireumspest I must be 


come ‘a. standerd,” he thought. 
ve told you: simply the truth,” was all he 
sai 

Pag teat salt head dreoping on one side, her 
eyes t tothe ground. Ip,her grave, earnest way 
roam Working over some suggestion in her 
mi 


* Then, 


to | bert 


you must; come,” she.said at last, 
in s very te tone; “of course, if it is on 

yar own ageount I have no right to object. Doubt- 
aay the motiveris.the same which brought you here 
to the schogh’* 


“ 


brain,” thought Albert, while he 


raed, plagéulty : 
“So you persist-in believing it is not for the sake 


f theemeney learn that. I amhere. One would 
hat other attraction, could: be found.” 
} maybe some day I'shall find it out, 
. ButI must not. stay so long. 
my apron full of applesfrom the 
them ready long ago, waiting 
for you to come. Good-morning, sir.” 

She dropped a little courtesy, flashed out upon him 
a singularly dazzling smile which seemed to come as 
much from her eyes as her lips, and ran away. 

“ Exquisite little creature,” said the schoolmaster 
as he walked on. “ When, that good time comes she 
shall share Alicia’s home and mine. She shall know 
what a true heme can be, and be repaid for all thie 
dreary experience by our tenderest care.” 

When his waé over for the day Albert 
Warner turned his steps tewards Deacon Flint’s. 

The house was a large two-storey building, standing 
close te the main read and fronting the opening of a 
by-street running down'the hill towards a cluster of 
f whose brown roofs stood up in bold re- 
lief from cleared fields, whose even portions, one of 
wheat, another of corn, aad a third and fourth in- 
variably of oats, looked like the variously coloured 
squares of a checker board. 

The farm comprised all the plain on the summit of 
the hill and several fields extending down into the 
valley on the west, terminating in dense woods of 
spruce and pine. 

The house was @ well-known village inn, by which 
passed the regular stages. 

A series of out-buildings extended along quite a 
apace of greund, and when the schoolmaster entered 
the yard a stage was drawn up at the door, and the 
hostler was leading some reeking animals under the 
tall arched way into the stables. 

He ada through the noisy group into 
the bar-parlour. 

It wag not.a particularly spacious room ; but a door 
from it opened into the north corner. 

The door was a peculiar affair, however. It hada 
narrow rim-like shelf in the centre, on which a 
customer might place his glass; and the upper half 
of the door was sawed into, so that Deacon Flint could 
swing it open and lean out without allowing profane 
ae intrude into the tempting precincts of the bar 


(To be continued.) 
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[ONE PLUNGE AND IT WOULD BE OVER.) 


OUT OF THE SHADOW. 


——@——__ 


Wues Ralph Chichester found he had been en- 
trapped into marrying a penniless beauty by two 
scheming women—he chose to putit in that way— 
his anger knew no bounds. 

One had schemed and managed very adroitly, I 
will confess, but the other, Dora Wayne, now Mrs. 
Chichester, was entirely innocent of the complicity. 
She had fallen headlong in love with Mr. Chichester 
during his first stay at Brighton. 

He was something of a young girl’s hero. 

Tall, dark, with powerful black eyes, a deep pen- 
suasive voice, a manner most agreeable, and not with- 
out a certain cultivation. 

He had travelled a good deal and had acquired the 
art of being captivating to both men and women—it 
was his principal stock in trade. 

He dressed elegantly, he drove a span of splendid 
bays, wore a diamond pin and sleeve buttons of great 
value, 

He lived in London, and seemed to be a gentleman 
of leisure. 

When Mrs. Conway found he mistook Miss Wayne 
for a distant connection of the same name, an heiress, 
sbe allowed him to go on. 

Dora Wayne, without any settled home, depend- 
ent on her friends until she did marry, might as well 
make her fortune out of her face now as at any time. 

One generally is as attractive in the first flush of 
eighteen as at the mature and somewhat faded per- 
fection of twenty-eight. 

So Mrs. Conway gave him the impression that she 
was keeping a sharp look-out. 

Miss Wayne was too young to make a judicious 
selection, and her friends would, of course, be very 
particular. 





There were reasons. 

I think he was easily duped for so keen a man. 
For he did know the world pretty thoroughly. 

But Dorah was strangely simple-hearted, and per- 
haps her very frankness and innocence won him. 

Because he meant to marry her for her money he 
always wandered wide from that topic. 

She was handsome, as I have said, well dressed 
and stylish. 

I am not certain but this style of hers made her ap- 
pear a greater lady than she was. 

She accepted attentions and bore herfhonours in a 
sort of regal fashion. 

She would have swept a room with the same grand 
air, and you would have said she was a queen out of 
her rightful place, instead of blaming her for airs and 
graces beyond her station. 

When she came to Brighton she and life were new. 
She did not think the glitter was tinsel or the glare 
a mirage. 

Why should she indeed ? 

Her pleasures were real enough. 

She was extravagantly fond ef dancing, and she 
did it beautifully. 

She never lacked partners. 

Then a seat behind Mr. Chichester’s bays, as they 
flew over the smooth, hard roads, brought a lovely 
flush to her cheek and stirred her blood with keen, de- 
lightful sensations. 

She was rather demonstrative, principally in her 
enjoyments, and this pleased Mr. Chichester im- 
mensely. 

He could see, too, that she liked’ him. 

So when Mrs. Conway awoke toa new sense of 
her obligation as chaperone, and began to watch 
Dora a little more closely, and appear in some doubt 
as to how far this intimacy with Mr. Chichester 
might be safely carried, it piqued bim into a deeper. 
earnestness. 


“Of course she is perfectly safe with you, a man 
so much older; and a society man also. But I dread 
her forming any imprudent connection with the 
young fops abounding everywhere. And when a 

rl’s heart is engaged she seems ectly reckless. 

very year you hear of numbers of just such elope- 
ments. I try to take good care of her, for I am an- 


jswerable to other friends, and she, poor child, has 


neither father nor mother, and possesses sufficient 
charms to render her the prey of some designing 
knave. I say to her daily, ‘For heaven’s sake, Dora, 
don’t fall in love. Enjoy all the simple pleasures of 
life, but don’t take any irrevocable step until you have 
sense enough to know what you Marriage is 
such a risk, Mr. Chichester.” 

“You are most kind and careful.” And oo ean 
man bowed to Mrs. Conway, smiling to over 
a new idea that had crept into his brain. 

He made love to Dora in that vehement fashion 
that obtains so much amongst young girls. 

They kept their secret. 

She was infatuated. , 

She wondered why such « splendid man should 
fancy her when there were Plenty of women much 
richer, more accomplished, and apparently willing to 
listen to him. 

Some of these women knew him, however, and 
looked upon this ignorant girl, slowly going to her 
own destruction, with a eareless, significant nod. 

In this selfish world one must take care of one’s 
own heart and soul. Few care how the one is wor 
or the other sullied. 

So the affair ended with an elopement. Dora had 
made a faint protest. 

“T may as well tell auntie”—she called her aunt 
by Courtesy, for the relationship was more distant. ‘‘ I 
don’t believe she will object, and we can be married 
privately if you dislike all the fuss so much.” 

Me cay had quite set her heart on an elegant wed- 
ng. 

Her ideas on the subject more than ever per- 
suaded Mr. Chichester that she bad means at her 
command. 

“I know your aunt would object,” he said, de- 
cisively. “ If you love me, if you have any confidence 
in me——” 

The ve tone conquered. 

“Oh, you know I do;” and she looked up with a 
tender, but subdued glance. 

“ And you will consent ?” 

So the night before they were to leave Brighton 
the next morning, Mr. Chichester’s bays nodded a fare- 
well with rosetted ears to the hotel. 

Dora took a last look. 

She meant to come again next summer with such 
dresses, and such loves of bonnets, and a diamond set. 
Mr. Chichester was like a prince, and would be royally 
indulgent. 

In the note left for her aunt she directed that her 
trunk might be sent to ber hotel. 

And there she spent two or three wildly happy 
days, for Mr. Chichester could make » woman extra- 
vagantly happy. At thirty-eight, though passing for 
five years younger, he had gone through many ex- 
periences. 

Being short of money, the truth came out sooner 
than it would have done under other circumstances. 

It was a mortifying aud disgraceful scene. 

Dora was not without spirit, and a feeling of con- 
scious innocence gave her courage. 

But in his violence he awed and subdued her. 

She felt that he might bea terrible master, and 
she had put herself in his power; so after a little he 
talked her down. 

The deep eyes that had been her pride glared like a 
demon’s. 

The voice that had been so gentle and winsome was 
furious with oaths and epithets that called the crimson 
blood to her cheek. The white band was clenched 
and brought down on the marble slab of the bureau 
with a force unpleasantly suggestive. 

And then Mr. Chichester went out to cool hfs tem- 
per and take a survey of his prospects. He had spent 
a good deal of money winning a penniless woman, a 
wife that he did not want. 

He had hitherto prided himself upon draining the 
cup of pleasure pretty deeply, and yet keeping out of 
all such entanglements. 

But here he was bound, fettered, saddled with a 
wife. 

No country connexions where he could send her for 
a six months’ visit, no friends who would persuade 
her to leave him if he neglected her. A legal mar- 


e. 
rit 4 weak, foolish girl who lovedhim; and he sneered 
a little at that last. 

Dora, being left alone, gave way to a passion of 
bitterest tears, her whole frame writhing with con- 
tending emotions. 

To have been married for a supposititious fortune 





was bad enough, but to be accused of deception and 
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artifice, when it had been farthest from her mind, was 
too humiliating. 

And to be so rudely awakened from her bright 
dream of love, to be disenchanted at one blow, to be 
bound for life to such a man. 

The misery of the life that rose beforé her was in- 
tolerable. 

What should she do—rush out and drown herself, 
and so have done with it all? 

She shivered with great throbs of agony that alter- 
nated in burning heats and icy chills. 

Not to be loved—to be hated and despised, even 
not wanted—there was the sting. 

And she had been counting on so much love, She 
had thought his tenderness inexhaustible, his indul- 
gence princely. 

She had dreamed of such happy years. Instead of 
these prospects, his cruel, taunting words rang 
through her ears. 

Once she arose, found her shaw! and wrapped it 
around her. 

Some strong impulse seemed to hurry her forth to 
escape all the evils of this wretehed life, and another 
equally strong to hold her back. 

She was so young that death looked terrible; and 
voluntary death so difficult to undertake. Another 
‘woman might have been more fruitful in resources, 
but she seemed go utterly helpless and forlorn. 
Going back to Aunt Conway was quite out of the 
question. 

And she felt as if Mr. Chichester’s denynciations of 
that lady had been in part deserved. 

Oh, what could she do? Only a week ago she so 
proudly promised to love, honour and obey. Love 
end honour had both fled, been destroyed by those 
terrible words of his. 

It appeared so strange not to love him, and yet she 
felt that love was hopelessly dead. 

Ifthe knowledge had come gradually—but now 
her heart could never warm towards him again. It 
lay like a lump of ice in her bosom, slowly petrifying 
her very brain and nerves. 

The darkness gathered around her. 

The street lamps were lit and the reflection stole 
fnto her room. 

She heard the crush and rumbling of carriages and 


omnibuses, the tread of hurrying travellers. Some- | begu 


times a laugh floated up to her, and all the while a 
strange hum and bustle. 

Then the darkness grew more intense and the lights 
steadier. 

She went to the window and glanced out with a 
dull, vacant stare, the moving images making a faint 
impression on her sight, but none on her brain. 

It seemed as if she had watched there for weeks. 

The clocks struck ten, eleven. 

People burried home from theatres and other places 
of amusement. 

The street became stilier. 

Some of the lights on the opposite side of the way 
were extinguished. The steps grew infrequent. And 
then a horrible fear seized her. A short time ago she 
fancied she would be glad never to see Mr. Chiches- 
ter again. 

What if fate had taken her at her unexpressed 
wish ! 

What if he had gone never to return, and she was 
left here a deserted wife, with only a few pounds in 
her purse ! 

A faintness like that of death came over her. She 
could not even stir—reach out hand or foot, or 
ecream. 

The door was roughly opened. 

“What are you doing here without a light? I 
should think it a little too late for romantic musings ;” 
the last with a stinging sneer. 

She arose and lit the gas. She felt compelled, as it 
were, to obey him, though neither love nor honour 
prompted her. 

“That’s better. Turn it up and let’s see how you 
jook. You've married a poor man, but if you are 
willing to help him along it may not be so bad 
efter all.” 

His very voice was coarse. This was the gentle- 
man of a week ago, whose tones were soft, whose 
manners were gentle and deferential. She shuddered 
at the change. 

“Don’t be sulky, Dora. It’s as hard on me as it is 
on you. I was hot and hasty awhile ago, but heaven 
knows I had provocation. So let’s kiss and be 
friends.” 

She never stirred, but looked steadily at him, hating 
him more and more in her heart. 

“Do you know that I am your husband ?” 

His voice had a low and peculiar intonation. He 
had thought of several ways in which he might make 
this woman useful: but first he was to be complete 


master. 

“ Will you kiss me?” 

She did not dare refuse; indeed, she had no power. 
But she felt love between them was at an end. All 





her life she was to be his slave—a long, dreary lif 
and she but eighteen! - " 

She did not cry herself to sleep. She was too 
thoroughly frightened. The idea of drowning came 
back to her, and yet she was afraid to die. No, there 
was nothing but endurance. 

Many women would have done differently, perhaps 
struggled against the hateful bond or proudly braved 
it. She lacked both energy and persistency. She 
had been merely a bright, happy girl, ignorant of the 
world ready to take it on trust, enjoying everything 
that came in her way. Altogether undeveloped, and 
yielding from that pleasant good-nature which is 
oftener the result of indolence than any really generous 
principle. 

Mr. Chichester was a supremely selfish man. His 
own interest and pleasures always came first, unless 
when he had a strong point to gain, and kept them in 
the background. 

But he liked comfort too well to be continually at 
war with anyone; so after establishing his supre- 
macy, he was really kind and indulgent to his wife. 
More than this in some moods, when he resumed the 
old fascination that had won her. 

She tried te resist this at first. She did mot want 
to love him. But it was very hard not to be drawn 
into the current. When he was tender it was diffi- 
cult to keep up her feeling of aversion, knowing as 
she did that she was linked to him for life. His was 
the only love she could ever have. She had heard 
him sneer at women’s friendships and intimacies; 
and however pleasant one might be, she knew she 
would not dare to cultivate it under his watchful 
eyes. So, after all, he would be her chief interest. 

Some weeks after this he took a house handsomely 
furnished. Mrs. Chichester was completely mystified, 
and, I may as well confess, delighted with the, place. 

The truth of it all came upon her by slow degrees. 
On the second floor were two rooms over which she 
was to have no jurisdiction. 

One contained a billiard table, the other a Faro 
bank. Crosbie, the princely waiter, kept these in 
order, and attended his master here. 

She was expected to make herself charming and sit 
in the drawing-room, sing and play as guests desired, 
dispense her most bewitching smiles, be lavish of her 
iling tones, until these young men, most of them 
@ little fast, but with plenty of money, lost their heads, 
when her husband took them in charge. More than 
one had cause to rue the day on which he first met 
“that elegant Mrs. Chichester.” 

She did not understand it at first, her life at the 
hotel had been so very unhappy and lonesome. She 
had not even ventured out to call on the few friends 
she had in town. 

To have these lovely rooms, and the piano, which 
she was really fond of, and agreeable gentlemen 
dropping in frequently, discussing operas, theatres, 
new books, and the gossip of the day, was very enter- 
taining. 

And when she found that her husband was not 
jealous, but liked to have her as attractive as possible, 
@ new grace and freedom took possession of her. I 
think she must have been born fascinating, an evil 
gift as it provedtoher. But when she was happy 
she could net help being charming; and for awhile 
she was happy. 

She almost forgave her husband that first cruel 
scene that had so disenchanted her. She could not 
quite dismiss her fear of him, however. He did exert 
a very curious power over her, and it made her the 
more anxious to please him. 

I said the truth came upon her by degrees. Now 
and then she passed one of these elegant gentlemen 
with a lady, when he would be so engrossed with his 
companion that he would pass her by without the 
slightest recognition. 

As this came to be repeated, and as she noticed 
how ready they were to bow to her when alone or in 
groups of two or three, she began to feel that there 
was something peculiar in her position. 

She complained to her husband. 

He met the matter with a little scornful ridicule. 

“ Asif all women were not fond of compliments 
and silly speeches. If you don’t know enough to 
take care of yourself——” a half-threatening, half-im- 
patient look finished the sentence. 

“You promised once to care for me.” 

Her eyes were full of tears. 

“ Oh, come, that nonsense is played out! Keep 
your sentiment for capital; there will be times when 
you can use it more effectively. Just go on as you 
have begun, and in a few years we'll make a fortune.” 

She went to her room in a more bitter humilia- 
tion of spirit than on that night when he had ac- 
cused her of assuming the heiress on purpose to entrap 
him. 

This, then, was a gambling-den, and she was the 
beautiful decoy to lure men on to their ruin. 

She glanced at herself in the large swinging 
mirror. 


It seemed to her that the face had taken on anew 
and wonderful loveliness. 

She shivered with a sense of danger. 

And this tall, imperial figure rounded with such ex- 
quisite proportions—the drooping white shoulders 
enhanced but not hidden by filmy laces, the arms 
that tapered from shoulder to wrist, with a dimple at 
the elbow, the slender hands that never disdained a 
contrast with the pearl-keyed piano. 

Oh, why had heaven made her so beautiful ? 

If to-day she could change places with one of those 
indifferent-looking girls she had seen at her dress- 
maker’s, who were earning an honourable livelihood 
that they would never need blush for ; or anyone, 
in fact, who was living a good, true life. She loathed 
herself, and yet at heart she was as pure as they. Oh, 
what could she do? 

Everywhere she turned the way was hedged with 
difficulties. 

She was not sure she would be allowed to leave her 
husband in § 

He supported her, treated her well in the eye of 
the law, and could insist upon keeping her. And 
where could she go? What could she do? for she 
had so few resources. , 

She could not plan for any emergency, she had no 
friends to assist her. 

When she first came to this house she had written 
to Aunt Conway, at her husband's suggestion. Know- 
ing that he would glance it over, she had said no word 
derogatory to him. 

Indeed, I think pride would have forbidden her it 
fear had not. 

* Aunt Uonway, in return, congratulated her dear 
Dora highly. 

And so Dora Chichester stood entirely alone. There 
was no avenue of escape for her. 

A different woman might have made one, but in 
invention Dora was helpless, and then at that age a 
woman rarely knows her own strength. She could 
only resign herself to her fate. 

If she relaxed one smile, if she were coldly indiffe- 
rent, that terrible gleam came in her husband’s eye. 
She did not want to see himangry again. One such 
experience was enough for a life. 

Yet she knew the bond between them was one of 
interest solely. He had told the truth when he said 
he did not love hen. 

He was proud of her, and liked to be ministered to 
by so beautiful a woman. But that was merely aa 
appeal to the senses. 

Had she been plain, or unattractive, he would soon 
have found some means of ridding himself of her. 
And she knew now if she made one false step in this 
dangerous path he would be the first one to thrust 
her down to the depths of destruction. 

There were no chivalrous instincts in the man's 
soul, nothing noble or purely tender. 

And she questioned sometimes whether he would 
not feel absolutely relieved if by some act of her own 
she forfeited his protection. 

Perilous as the position was, she passed it unscathed 
the first winter. 

Through the summer they travelled, he reaping a 
rich harvest from unwary victims. 

In October they came back to the same house and 
took up the old life. 

She was in some degree hardened to it, and though 
the breach between herself and her husband had not 
perceptibly widened, it was there like some terrible 
barrier. 

She could not go to him for assistance in any weak 
moment, for sympathy or strength. 

She seemed isolated from everyone. And the 
thought that she was expected to make herself agree- 
able for such a terrible purpose wore upon her fearfully. 

Sometimes she felt that she could not endure it. 

It was at this time that she met Dean Endicott. 

He sauntered in one evening with some friends who 
had raved about Mrs. Chichester in a manner that 
excited his curiosity. 

He fancied he had seen and knew most everything 
about town. That Chichester should have married 
at all surprised him a little, and he was prepared to 
give Mrs. Chichester credit for much adroitness and 
cool self-possession. 

That love had been at all concerned in the bargain 
he scouted utterly. 

This man of forty, who had studied the world in 
nearly every phase, ended by being half cynical and 
wholly faithless. 

He was in possession of a good income, and had 
little beside his own whims and pleasure to consult. 
Pleasure of every kind he had tried to satiety, and 
now had settled into a mood of habitual indifference, 
Indeed, his steady habits had encouraged more than 
one mamma to throw out her most alluring bait. 
Young ladies as a class had but little interest for 
him. To his male friends he was a generous and 
agreeable companion, but they feared his trenchant 





satire a little. 
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He bed fancied in his own mind just what Mrs. 
Chichester would be. Bold, dashing, witty, with a 
fine figure, and fearless black eyes. 

As to the first he was right enoagh in his conjec- 
ture. But these soft brown eyes, this beautiful face, 
that in repose was full of pathetic entreaty, this 
peculiar manner, ae yet with @ touch of dis- 
tance, as if there were a limit none of these mén 
might pass—interested him strangely. Yet he knew 
none of these alone had beguiled Ralph Chichester 
into marriage. 

She was certainly the sort of woman to fall in Iove. 
Young, romantic possibly, impulsive and womanly— 
which in his estimation stood for a certain weakness 
of mature that demanded sympathy and tenderness. 
She might have been led into such a step, but Chi- 
chester was not the man to take upon himself bonds 
for the sake of any woman’s heart, or happiness. 

Ht was so rarely that Mr. Endicott experienced a 
new sensation, that he gave this half curiosity, half 
interest, a warm welcome, and, since he had nothing 
special on his hands, he resolved to cultivate Mrs. 

hichester until the affair became wearisome—the 
fate of most of his affairs. 

I do not think she noticed hinf specially that éven- 
ing. It was not his style to pay her any marked 


attention or seem interested before these chance | th 


friends. Besides, he wanted to feel sure she was not 
all vanity or insipidity. He liked character. So a 
few mornings afterwards he called and found her 
alone. 

“Mr. Chichester is out,” she said, after’ the first 
salutation had passed between them. 

He gave a peculiar smile, and said, as half ques- 
tion, half assertion : 

“ My entertainment will be a bore to you, then ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Then I believe I shall inflict my presence upon 
you awhile. One gets tired of sauntering through 
the streets, or yawning over books at home.” 

She glanced up at him, while he, perfectly aware 
of the examination, pretended to be attracted by eome 
stir in the street. 

She saw a man moderately tall and rather stout, 
not much of the hero order. Indeed, she came near 
pronouncing him indifferent. 

Not one feature was positively handsome, yet on 
the whole they were harmonious. The broad, high 
forehead, the face that would have seemed wide but 
for the Vandyke beard, light brown, inclining to the 
warmer tints. His hair was a shade darker, thin on 
the top, trimmed quite close and inclining to curl. His 
eyes were a sort of bluish gray, rather deep set and 
penetrating, eyes that saw # great deal more than 
they chose to reveal, and were not often at fault 
either. But she thought there was nothing remark- 
able about him, and in the language of her set, pro- 
nounced him at once “ slow.” 

When he determined that she had surveyed’ him 
sufficiently he turned and commenced a conversation. 
Commonplace enough at first—he wanted to gauge 
her mind and gee what sort of a repast would be most 
likely to charm. 

For Mr. Endicott was allowed to be a very fascinat- 
ing man. 

The secret of it, I think, was that he adaptéd him- 
self to the company he was in, and ministered to them 
on their own demands. 

Unconsciously he led her on to talk of herself. The 
people she was in the habit of meeting rarely tried to 
fathom either heart or mind. 

This man understood her at once, as in her girlish 
days she had fancied Mr. Chichester might; but that 
was merely adaptiveness on his part. 

Mr. Endicott’s appreciation was most delitate and 
subtle. 

It soothed and allayed any latent apprehension, and 
encouraged confidence. 

“Do you know,” he said, presently, looking at his 
watch, ‘‘that I have been here an hour? A most 
anconscionable call. And as I can wait no longer for 
my friend, Chichester, I will drop in some morning 
again.” 

Orineaty compelled her to answer, ‘* He is often out 
morpings.” 

“T'll find him some time,” and witha smile Mr. 
Endicott bowed himself out. 

Mrs. Chichester retarned to her seat and fell intoa 
fit of deep musing. An indefinable fear stole over 
her. Not anything specially connected with Mr. 
Endicott, but her own life, her way that was so full 
of thorns and scant of roses, 

It seemed to her as if she had been formed more for 
the roses—a happy home life, a life of love and duty 
and honour, in some place of retirement, where she 
was not compelled to put on false smiles to lure people 
to destruction. 

Ob, did Mr. Endicott dresw of this terrible life she 
was leading? He seemed so ueterential, so gentle- 
manly, he had not startled her by coarse allusions that 
annoyed, or witticisms at which she rather blushed 


than smiled. And when he understood just what she 
was here for—— 

Oh, if she aad only one true friend! Her position 
debarred her from finding them amongst her own sex, 
but if a man like Mr. Endicott, who knew the world 
so well, would befriend and advise. And yet, what 
— he do forher? Was she not bound and 
oot 

Mr. Endicott tarned into Offord Street; and walked 
slowly down. 

This Mrs. Chichester was something new. How 
had she mafiaged to preserve her freshness and self- 
poise in such a place as that? 

She might have been the greatest lady in the land 
for atiy marks she showed of eontact with the world 
in which she dwelt. 

Or was she a consummate actréss? If he could 
know what motive had led her to Chichester. 
At any rate she poet rear ot would be 
an agreeable entertainment to him for t. 
He was not afraid of losing his head or his a 

So he became a frequent visitor ‘at the Chichesters’. 
he and then of an evening he played, invariably 

ng. 

But the visits that gratified him the most were those 
long morning hours, when noore came to disturb 


em. 
Then théy could talk directly to each other without 
fear or hesitation. 

With her need of a friend, and the necessity of a 
generous, confiding nature repressed in every other 
direction, she soon turned towards him. 

Thete was something. peculiarly inviting in his 
strength, his cool, clear judgment, and the sense of 
reliance é6veryOne 6xperienced when brought into iu- 
timate contact with him. 

In friendship he was most true and honourable. 
Few were ever mistaken in him, or had cause to re- 
gret aught they confided to his care. 

I will confess that though he asked Mrs. Chiches- 
ter no questions, he led her on to talk about herself 
—her married life, and allowed her to see that he un- 
derstood ber husband thoroughly asa man who must 
have a selfish motive at the bottom of every action in 
life ; inéapable of any truly generous deed, mean and 
cruel, as such natures*must éver be. ~ 

And in some way the story of their marriage came 
out—an imprudent admission on her but remem- 
ber she was hardly twenty and | a most dis- 
tasteful life. Sympathy was so sweet. 

And to have one person know her for just what she 
was, and see how circumstances had to push 
her into this course, to make a distinction. between 
what she was and the life she would have chosen had 
choice been hers, was so grateful. 

He seemed like a brother to her, though I will admit 
her notions on the subject of brothers were rather con- 


fused. 

Yet in all this she had no other thought than the 
purest friendship. 

Mr. Endicott was more to blame, for in his wide ex- 
périence he kuew the current well, and to just what 
desperate rapids it would lead her. 

Bat this gave ita keen charm for him. He was be- 
coming strangely interested. 

What he intended to do was not quite clear even to 
himself. 

He did not care to think of it. The present was so 
enjoyable that he dreaded speculating on the future. 

ith this sympathy and friendship Dora acquired 
@ peculiar strength. 

he was no longer a weak tool in her husband's 
hands. 

Now and then she surprised him by some assertion 
of self that he bad not looked for. 

When he tried as befote to subjugate her he met 
with a curious resistance. 

If she yielded he still saw that she was but half 
won. It exasperated him because he could not under- 
stand her, or force her to betray her secret armour. 

And 80 to coldness was added positive unkindness, 
a cruelty that sent her the more readily to Mr. Endi- 
cott, and made his gentleness and wisdom seem her 
only refuge. 

@ managed so that Mr. Chichester should not 
suspect him, partly for his own, but more for her 
sake. He did not want to be surprised in a helpless 
condition. And until he had decided what to do in 
case of a dé , util he was ready to take some 
decisive step, he preferred quiet and peace, 

But what was he todo? After two months of 
really close friendship with{Mrs. Chichester, in which 
he had learned every secrét of her heart, evan that 
there was gtowitig up a peculiar interest for him, he 
began to feel that the issue must be met some time. 

He had never promised himself to be simply friends 
with her, for secretly in bis breast he nourished a lit- 
tle feeling of honour, 

And as weeks went on he found he wanted some- 
thing she had not even tacitly given him—her love. 








feel that she could forget the social figment that bound 
hes, for it was no true marriage, he told himself over 
and over again. 

Her innate truth and purity kept her from the dan- 
gerous vortex. His conscience misgave him a little 
when he tried to lure her on, and then, vexed at-his 
ill-success, he became more than ever in earnest. She 
must know that she loved him, and confess it. 

Circumstancés brought about a combination of 
events that made it seem as if fate were playing into 
his hands. 

Ralph Chichester, reckless and disappointed in 
many of his schemes, and finding that his wife could 
not be relied upon to second his nefarious under- 
takings, determined to hazard a bold throw. 

A’ young man had fallen in his way whose fortune 
was indeed a glittering bait. 

Night after night the poor victim tried to retrieve 
his ill success, but ended by becoming more deeply 
involved. 

Mrs. OChichestér endeavoured to dissuade him one 
evening, but the infatuated youth would listen to no 

ib : 





g- 
Maddened ‘with his losses, he turned upon his be- 
anager, and repeated Mrs. Chichester’s words of coun- 
C) 


Nothing could exceed her husband’sanger. It was 
‘not fieree deunoiation- only—in the midst of his 
coarse and Withering abuse he struck her. 

Shehad hardly thought a man could do that, though 
she had sometimes read it in police reports. She 
stood up, white and straight before him, all the soft- 
ness gone ont of her eyes, her, lips compressed into a 


eri you 

“Tf you please,” exclaimed the servant, opening 
the door when she found her knock — disregarded, 
ait Endicott is downstairs and wishes to see you 

mi : 

Her only friend! Her heart was swelling with an- 
get and injustice, a bitter, burning sense of wrong 
roused every fibre of her being, and witha haughty 
look she swept out of the room. If the look could 
have killed, he would have falien-at her feet. 

Dean Endicott stood im the middle of the large 
drawing-room, which he had been pacing impatiently, 
every second seeming an age. The face that con- 
fronted him staftled him beyond speech for a mo- 


ment. 

The clock in the hall struck ten. As if that re- 
called him, he said, hurriedly : 

“Gét yoar bonnet and shawl and come with me. 
In ten minutes the police will be here to arrest your 
husband. I must save you from this ignominy, at 
any rate. Comic.” 

“Do you know what he did?” Her voice was low 
and terribly distinct. “ He struck me!” and covering 
her face with her hands in’ the agony of her humi- 
liation, she burst into tears, 

“You will go?” he said, presently, his eyes deep 
with vehement emotion. 

“ What was it you said?”—and she made a con- 
fused attempt to think. 

“Jane”—he intércépted a servant in the hall; 
“bring your mistress a bonnet and shawl. Don’t 
lose a moment.” 

The girl obeyed to the letter. 

Mr. Endicott put them on, for in her bewilderment 
she could not think. 

Then he drew lier arm through his, and led her 
to the hall-door, pausing a moment to give directions 
to Jane. 

“Do not say who took Mrs. Chichester away. 
After the officers have been here pack her trunks 
and lock them. To-morrow morning I will see you,” 
and he thrust some money into her band. 

It was the latter part of February, a cold, cloudy 
night, and the transition from the warm room to the 
chilly street made Dora shiver. 

_ The streets were quiet, mostly deserted in that re- 


gion. 

Mr. Endicott pat his atm around her under her 
shaw! and drew her closer. 

Like one bewildered she went on without a question, 
trusting him most implicitly, feeling indeed that she 
had no one elée to trust. 

“Where are you taking me?” she asked. “ And 
why is my—Mr. Chichester, I mean—to be arrested ?” 
“ Hush,” he said. “I will tell you all presently.” 
She was usheréd into a neat parlour bya kindly 
middle-aged woman. 

Mr. Endicott remained behind to talk with her in 
the hall for several moments. 

In this brief while Dora's consciousness came to her 
in rapid bounds, 
Mr. Endicott’s whole manner towards her—what 
did it mean ? ‘ 

His ‘teen eye detected her apprehension. He seated 
himself beside her, but did not offer to touch the hand 
that lay trembling in her lap. 

“ Perhaps you will think me hasty and imprudent,” 





To have her acknowledge it for the briefest moment, to 





he began, in @ quiet tone, well calculated to allay her 
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excitement; ‘but ft was all I could do. And this 
Mrs. Woods is a friend of mine, of whom I could ask 
any favour. You will find a sale and pleasant home.” 

“But why ?”—and she stretched out her hand with 
a pathetic, implorin ture. 

a, om nee to it. Young Vandervoort 
went at onee to the police station and lodged a com- 
plaint against your husband. I met him not ten 
yards from the place, and heard enongh of his wild 
story to know that-you might be held for a witness. 
I think the police have been suspicious of the house 
for some time. It will undoubtedly be broken up.” 

“ And he?” 

There was a latent pity in her tones. 

Mr, Endicott remarked it. ; 

“After his treatment of you this evening will it 
matter very much what is done with him?” 

“It was horrible!” and she shivered. “I can 
never, never go back. When I think how I have 
been his slave, his tool, put on smiles at his bidding 
to entrap the unwary; and yet, what could I have 
done? No one eared for me. I had no friend to 
whom I could turn;” and she wrung her hands in a 
paroxysm of grief and remembered despair. 

“No longer friendless,” he said, in his dee 
richest tone. “Shut out that old life entirely. ou 
have been rescued from it for all time. He shall never 
dare molest you again.” 


There was an almost savage exulftinggin this last. | po 


It was lost on Dora, however. 

Rising, she had taken one step forward, when, 
overcome by excitement and contending emotions,.she 
would have fallen tothe floor if his arms had not 
caught and held her. 

ow beautiful she looked in that death-like swoon. 
It seemed to Dean Endicott that he had never cared 
so madly for any woman, yet he felt how doubly 
necessary caution and patience were. One false step 
would lose him all the eirenings fate had placed in 
his hands. So hecalled Mrs. Woods, and consigned 
Mrs. Cbichester to her cara, Dora's eyes thanked him 
in her feeble good-night. 

After she was made comfortable Mrs. Woods left 
her. She could not sleep. The sudden change, the 
strange house, the scenes of the last hour or two, and 
a peculiar senso of freedom conspired to. keep her 
wakeful. 


More than once she wondered what.she could do, 
and what would become of her, for in the eye of the 
law:she was Ralph Chichester’s wife. She could not 
forget that. 

She was really weak and ill the next day, and Mrs. 
Woods’s kindness was most grateful, Mr. Endicott 
called at. two, but she had not risen yet. 

Shortly after this her tranks came, and Jane made 
her appearance with them. From her Mrs. Ohichester 
heard the particulars of the.arrest. Theservants had 
been taken into custody, but discharged after a hear- 
ing. Mr. Chichester had been bailed. 

“Did he say anything about me, Jane?” ’ 

The girl had received her orders from Mr. Endicott. 
She was too much attached to her. mistress to repeat 
what had been said, so she. fumbled over the trunk, 
unpacking dresses, and presently replied: . 

“He wasn’t at the house while I was there this 
morning.” 

Mrs. Chichester sighed a little. Of course he did 
not love her.. But it was bard not to be regretted at all. 

And so when Mr. Endicott came that. evening his 
sympathy and tenderness were doubly sweet and 
dangerous. But for him she would; have been so 
utterly alone. 

A fortnight passed in muchthe same way. She 
was too weak and weary to give her situation much 
thought, and she seemed waiting forsome event to 
decide her. 

Mr. Chichester, it. appeared, made no effort to see 
her, but one morning a letter came from him that 
startled.her out of her fancied security. 

It was fall of keen and torturing sarcasm. In 
leaving his house.end placing herself under Mr. En- 
dicott’s protection, Mr. Chichest pposed she wished 
it to be wu that she relinquished all wifely 
claim upon him. 

He had so takenit. In the eyes of the world she 
had forfeited her claim and position. He could of 
course never consent to receive her back. They 
were as effectually separated as if the law had di- 
vorced them. ; 

He had the art of establishing his points very well. 
As sho read she felt convinced that although inno- 
cent herself the world would adjudge her guilty. 

Every step she had taken, nay, almost every word 
she had uttered, would go against her. 

There was one hope—Mr. Endicott; and now she 
began to fear that even he would fail her. 

He did not come until evening. 

She went to the parlour with the letter in her hand, 
and after the merest salutation gave it to him to read, 
watching keenly each expression of his face, her 
heart dying- within her at every breath. 








When he glanced up her face was deadly pale. 

“ Well,” he said, “ you never loved him ?” 

“Yes, I did once. Do not forget that I married 
him of my own free will and choice.” 

‘“ When you knew nothing of your own heart.” 

He arose and came close beside her—would have 
taken her hand if she had not made a dissenting ges- 


tare. 

“Dora,” and there was a bewildering depth of pas- 
sion in his tones—“ Dora, Jet us have done with all 
these flimsy artifices. What your husband says is 
in some degree true. As for him no terms would be 
endurabie between younow. And I love you as he 
never could have loved. You love metoo. Deny it 
if you can.” 

is eyes transfixed ber. 

The crimson blood rushed to her face, and every 

= in her frame beat with a strange, terrified thrill. 
he could not deny it, and yet confession would be 
madness. 

“ You-love me.” His voice was low and tender. 
“Tn the sight of heaven you never belonged to that 
man. It was the veriest mockery.” 

“But I am Mr. Chichester's wife. You know how 
innocently I have taken these fatal steps. Help me 
rather to retrieve them instead of dragging me down 
to perdition.” 

he held out her hands as if to grasp some. sure sup- 


rt. 

He caught them. 

He held herin aclasp against which all her struggles 
were ineffectual, and pleaded his love most eloquently. 
He made it a se fair and natural. 

He would not admit that there could be any wrong 
under the circumstances. 

She was weak and weary, and the way before her 
was so dark and thorny. 

Rest and peace and love were sweet. 

She, was sorely tempted to believe. And, after aH, 
what.did it matter? cared what became of her ? 

cared herself. 

The past had been bad and black enough ; she would 
not make the future worse. 

She broke from this beguiling tenderness,.and an- 
swered him proudly, but he.saw it was only.a flash of 
false strength, and did not wholly despair. 

He knew what judicious persistence had done be- 
fore this. And at the last he left her with a kind good- 


ht. 
‘i he went to her room wild with contending emo- 
ons. 

He had said truly that she did love him, and with 
so much more strength and fervour than io her first 
regard that it frightened her. 

Could she trust herself ? 

There might come an evil. moment when the current 
would be too strong, and she would drift out on. the 
broad ocean of destruction. 

She shivered with dread ! 

How still and dark.the night was! 

Some blind impulse seemed hurrying her on to a 
decisive movement. 

She threw on her bonnet and.shaw! and stole down 
stairs quietly—out in the street, 

The glimmer of a lamp on the corner seemed to 
lure her thither. On and on. .Where shouldshe go? 
No friend but one, who was too dangerously dear. 

And then she remembered the wild desire that had 
come to her when first her fair fabric of happiness 
had tumbled into ruins. Only a few blocks beyond 
ran.the dark river. 

What did it matter? Surely it was. better than 
shame, 

The shops were .all closed, and there were few 
dwelling-houses in. this vicinity. 

Soon the tall spires of the shipping loomed up like 
dim ghosts. 

Here. was a deserted pier, while above and below 
the boats recked in the slow tide with a sullen mono- 
tene. It was so- dreary. 

No wonder she shivered. 

And on the other hand was love—happiness. Qh, 
could she ? 

On the other hand was sin as well. 

Maybe heaven would forgive her this fatal step. It 
seemed all that was left her. 

She fancied she heard a stir, listened, and glanced 
around in the darkness. 

All was silent. 

One plunge and it would be over. No one could 
rescue her. ° 

She stretched out her arms blindly. She swayed 
forward over the dark pier, holding her breath. Did 
she om or was there a strong arm around her ? 

“ ra ”» 

The voice recalled her wandering senses. 

“In the name of heaven, child, what are you 
doing 2?” 

She knew the voice, and turned. 





She clung to him with a sort of desperation and 
hoarsely : 


| said, 






“T was afraid of you—of myself. I dared not live.’ 

“ And I should lave been your murderer !” 

She felt the shudder that ran through his frame ; 
but she was fearless now, and answered : 

“It would have been a less sin than to have mur- 
dered my soul.” 

“Child”—his voice was husky and tremulous— 
us will you not let me save you?” 


He led her back through the dreary streets without 
another word. 

Not until they came to the corner of the street in 
which she lived did he pause. Then he raised her 
veil and studied her face by the glimmer of the lamp. 

“For the last time,” he said, slowly. ‘“ You shall 
see that love is not always base and selfish. When I 
can come to claim you honeurably, be it ten or 
twenty years from this, you shall see me; not before, 
bar 4 it is your wish, Will you trust me now ?” 

‘ es. ” 


“T shall know how it fares with you in the mean- 
time. I will see that you have some suitable em- 
ployment, that you may preserve your own indepen- 
dence. You will find Mrs. Woods a good, trusty 
friend. I think you had better tell her the whole 
truth.” 

His tone was curiously cold and measured. 
great emotion ruled the man. 

* You agree to this?” 

“Tdo, You are more than kind—neble.” 

“You have made meso. I shall never forget that 
I might have been guilty of yeur death.” 

They were nearing the stoop. He glanced wist- 
fully into her eyes. 

“ Will you kiss me once more?” 

She bent towards him, and with that they parted. 
She summoned Mrs. Woods, and the two women 
talked until long after midnight; and on the morrow 
Dora Chichester began a new life. 

o 


Mr. Endicott kept.his word. Though she re- 
ceived more than one faveur through his hands, she 
never saw him. 

Her life was very secluded, but not unhappy. Of 
Mr. Chichester she never heard. There were long 
and wearisome days, it is true, but after the first 

it became more endurable. 

Ten, he had said, or twenty years. Would he nos 
forget her long before that? And if he did, it was all 
right. Heaven had saved her in the time of evil. 

She counted them slowly—five. She was young 
and beautiful. No change had come to her or Mrs. 
Woods. 

But one: drizzty March morning a coach halted at 
the door, and Mrs. Chichester was summoned, Mr. 
Endicott stood in the hall. 

“ Will you come with me to visit all that is left of 
the man who was once your husband ?” he said. 

She followed him. In a respectable lodging-house 
lay the coffined body of Ralph Chichester. The face 
was thin but calm, scarcely a thread of white streaked 
the raven locks. 

Afterwards he told her how he had found Mr. 
Chichester and cared for him to the last. He had 
never asked for her—whether she were living or 


And then followed a long silence; but he came 
again one summer day and redeemed his promise. 

His love had been purified, and was worthy of any 
woman's acceptance. A. M. D. 


———_—_=2 


PHOTO-SCULPTURE.—Photo-sculpture is becoming 
the rage in Paris. People are no longer satisfied 
with a carte-de-visite for their album. Before 1867 
shall have come to an end people will be collecting 
sculpture galleries of their friends. “I must beg 
the favour of your statue for my collection ” will be 
an ordinary request in polite society. 

A Lone Dance.—An ingenious French mathema- 
tician has calcnlated that the space which a young 
Parisian belle who is fond of the salutary exercise of 
dancing traverses in the gay saloons of Paris 
amounts, in the course of one dancing-season, to four 
hundred and thirty-four miles and a half. He has 
also estimated that a French lady, fond of performing 
the functions of a teetotum, would spin round ina 
waltz in one night as many times as the wheels of a 
steamboat revolve while running the distance between 
Dover and Calais. 


Lance Pin Monsy.—In the Court of Chancery the 
case of “ Fletcher v. Moore” was heard in the form of 
a petition, by the Hon. Robert Cotton, to be let into 

ion as a tenant for life, under his wife's settle- 
ment, of valuable estates in Cheshire and Lancashire. 
The petitioner's wife was the grand-daughter of Ellis 
Fletcher, and under his will entitled to large property 
in the above counties; and on her marriage in June 


Some 





last, when both she and the petitioner were under age, 
this property was settled under the Infant Settiement 
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Act, upon trust for the petitioner for life, to secure 


the tenant for life into possession of the estates and 
collieries in due course, and the husband being now 
of age, applied to the court for that purpose. After 
« short discussion his honour made an order that the 
petitioner should be let into possession, he undertaking 
to pay the pin money and the £2,000 half-yearly. 








OLIVER DARVEL. 


——__—__@—_—__. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Mrs. Minturn endeavoured to soothe Mabel by 
the assurance that Mr. Tilson could do nothing 
against her, as it would be next to impossible for him 
to prove that his nephew was still in existence; and 
she believed his threat to go to law on such greunds 
& were bravado, uttered to annoy his daughter, against 
whom he evidently cherished a feeling of bitter hos- 
tility. 

in reply to her reasonings poor Mabel murmured : 

“But 1 am sure that this story is founded on 
truth. A circumstance, which I bave hitherto con- 
sidered supernatural, convinces me of it. One night, 
before you came to me, I was sitting in this room 
alone, so sad—oh! so sadly dreaming over the past, 
‘when something occurred that hitherto I have been 
unable to explain. Observe how the south window is 
wituated with regard to the opposite mirror. I sat in 
such «& position that I could look in the glass, I hap- 
pened to glance towards it, when I distinctly saw the 
face of Oliver, pallid as that of the dead, and so 
changed that I supposed it was his wraith, come to 
take a last farewell of me. 

‘ Before I recovered sufficiently to move or cry out 
he disappeared. For several moments I sat as if para- 
dyzed, but when I at last rushed into the yard I saw 
only vacancy. Buta boat passed the terrace wall 
while I stood looking out in the dim light, and the 
next day I found that the flowers were trampled 
down in the path leading to the boat-house stairs. 

“ These ineidents awakened a faint hope that Oliver 
might yet be living, but the circumstantial evidence 
brought to bear upon his fate soon destroyed it. Now 
it has sprung to life again, and I believe that his 
living face looked in upon me on that night. Yes— 
he came to leok on me once more, and I know that 
be loves me as truly as ever.” 

Mrs. Minturn looked pityingly upon her young 
companion’s agitated face, and she softly asked : 

“So you believe that it would be better for your 
bappiness or welfare, my child, that Oliver should be 
restored to life? ‘lo respectability, 1 am afraid, he 
has bidden a long farewell.” 

“ Don't say that, Mrs. Minturn ; I cannot bear it. 
Oliver might have committed an error in judgment, 
but that he is either dishonourable or base I will never 
believe. If he lives I shall yet know it, dnd I will 
ebare with him the fortune to which I have no right 
while he lives. I will find means to join him, carry- 
ing with me his wealth, and in some other land we 
can find the happiness and security that would be 
denied to him in this. Let bim only warn me that 
he awaits my coming in any land to which he may go, 
and Iwill make my way to bim through every obsta- 
cle. Oh! you do not know how perfect is my trust 
in the unspotted integrity of my cousin. Yes—he 
is incapable of doing anything mean, and I love him 
as | shall never love any other human being. I know 
that we can be supremely happy together.” 

“ Yes, my dear, thatis the dream of every devoted 
heart, but it is painful to think how seldom it is rea- 
lized. In this case my fears for your future would 
largely predominate over my hopes, for you would 
risk everything in accepting such a fate as you seem 
eager to embrace. But we will defer these conside- 
rations till we are certain that there is some foundation 

.for what we have learned to-day.” 

“No,” said Mabel, decisively, “1 cannot defer them, 
for it is necessary to act on them. If I would baffle 
my father I must lose no time in taking my own 
measures. Will you go with me to London as soon 
as you can get ready, Mrs. Minturn?” 

“ My dear Mabel, what are you thinking of? Why 
should we go this afternoon ?” 

Because I consider it necessary to consult with 
Mr. Denton. Since he has become my friend and 
adviser I feel such confidence in his judgment that 
I am willing to trust to it in this strange contin- 
gency. All my property, except this place, is in 
money in his bank; it has not yet been invested, and 
itis my purpose to seek him at once and request him 
to buy foreign securities, giving him, at the same 
time, my true reasons for desiring him todoso. He 
will understand that I am only honest in Wishing to 
restore to my cousin what is indisputably his own. If 





the lady the unusually large amount of £4,000 a year 
for pin money, and an additional sum of £2,000 for 
other purposes. The settlement provided for letting 


remainder of my uncle’s fortune.” 
In much perturbation Mrs. Minturn said : 


to you.” 
“T know he will, therefore I must be 


fraud him either of love or fortune. 


again clasp hands. Don’t say another word to dis- 
suade me, Mrs. Minturn, for I have made up my 
mind to go on this errand, and if you love me you 
will not refuse to accompany me.” 

“ Of course I cannot let you go on such an erpedi- 

tion alone, though I am afraid, when Mr. Denton 
understands the object of our visit, he will think we 
are both demented.” 
“ There is little danger of that, He thinks what I 
do always right and proper,” and, with a faint attempt 
to smile on her old friend, Mabel hurried out to give 
orders for the carriage to be brought to the door as 
soon as possible. 





OHAPTER XXXV. 


In half an hour the two ladies were on their way to 
London, and almost in silence they were bowled along 
over the smooth road. 
The ground they passed over is now covered with 
streets and houses, but for miles from Fernely it was, 
at that day, open country, dotted with private resi- 
dences surrounded by handsome grounds. 
Mabel gave orders to be driven to the private re- 
sidence of Mr. Denton, for he had already taken upon 
himself the state of a Benedict, and set up a fine estab- 
lishment in a fashionable quarter of the town. 
She knew that at this hour she would not find him 
at the bank, and as the two ladies knew the bride he 
had chosen, and liked her, they had no scruples in 
driving to the magnificent residence over which 
Mabel could have presided had it been her will to do 
80. 
As the unpretending vehicle of Miss Tilson drew 
up in front of the marble steps a coroneted carriage 
was driven aside to make reom for it. 
Mabel devoutly hoped there was no company with 
the master of the house, and she lightly ascended the 
steps, and gave her card to the servant, saying: 

“ Take this to Mr. Denton, if you please.” 
The man seemed doubtful if he had heard her 
aright, for he said: 
“ Mrs. Denton receives to-day, ma’am !” 
“I wish to see Mr. Denton on business. Here 
—give me back my card, and I will write a line on it.” 
With a pencil she hastily scribbled ‘on the back of 
the card: 
“TI beg that you will receive me for ten minutes, 
as I have something most important to consult you 
about.” 
The servant civilly ushered her into a private 
parlour, and left her to convey her message to his 
employer. 
After a brief delay Mr. Denton appeared, looking 
the very incarnation of prosperity and contentment. 
He cordially greeted both ladies, and then, turning to 
Mabel, said : 
“IT can diviae what bas brought you hither, Miss 
Tilson. You have been reading the mysterious para- 
graph that appeared in # morning paper concerning 
that unhappy affair.” 
“Yes; my father brought it to me, and out of ‘his 
visit, and athreat he uttered, grew my present call. 
Should that statement concerning Oliver Darvel prove 
correct, Mr. Denton, could a lawsuit be successfully 
brought by my father to gain “possession of tie for- 
tune left by Uncle James ?” 
Mr. Denton hesitated a moment and then replied : 
“T am not lawyer enough to decide that question, 
Miss Tilson, but I am afraid that your father would 
give you all the annoyance in his power, and perhaps 
put you to much expense.” 
Mabel impressively replied : 
“] am afraid that I must agree with you. Mr. Den- 
ton, and I came hither to confide in you, as in a man 
of honour and a true friend, for I believe you to be 
both.” 
“T hopeso ; you may trast me, Miss Tilson, for I 
shall seek to serve you to the best of my ability.” 
“ And you will sacredly guard a secret I wish to 
confide to you?” 
“ As if it were my own. I am nots man of many 
words, but I never forfeit a promise I have once 


°.” 
Mabel then went on to relate all that had happened 





wy father should carry out his threat he will have 


that afternoon, and to develope the plan she had 


only this place left to console him for the loss of the 


“ My dear Mabel, only wait a few days; gain some 
farther confirmation of the vague news we have 
heard before you take so strange astepas this. If 
Mr. Darvel is really living, and cannot return to 
England, I believe he will make known his existence 


prepared to 
meet him with the proofs that Ido not intend to de- 
My poor Oliver 
must have suffered much—oh, so much—since we 
last met, that it is my duty to have such consolation 
as I can afford him ready for his acceptance when we 











thought of to baffle her father’s cupidity, and save her 
cousin from the risk of returning to his native land. 
She earnestly continued: 

“ T will cause an advertisement to be inserted in 
the leading newspapers here and in Paris, worded in 
such a manner that if it meets the eyes of Oliver he 
must recognize it as addressed to himself. Jn that I 
will warn him against venturing to England, and re- 
quest him to communicate with me under a feigned 
name. Don't you think that will produce some satis- 
factory result ?” 

“T cannot say,” was the cautious reply. 
not chance to be seen by Mr. Darvel, 
hope for the best.” 

“ And you will serve mein the other matter, Mr. 
Denton ? You will invest the money in your hands 
in such foreign securities as you may think safest ?” 
“IT have only been awaiting your orders, Miss 
Tilson; luckily I have had a good opportunity 
to purchase stocks in the eolonies; the investment 
will be perfectly safe, and will, I think, pay a better 
interest than we can get here. I am only re- 
sponsible to you for the money you have placed 
in my hands, and I will lose no time in carrying out 
your wishes, lest your father should tie my hands 
by some absurd law ing. When it is trans- 
ferred as you wish, and you have the vouchers in 
your own possession, it will rest with yourself to sur- 
render them er not. fF shall only act as your agen: 
and personal friend in this matter, and my earnest 
wish isto secure you from all chance of again becom- 
ing dependent on Mr. Tilson.” 

“Thank you, my good friend ; I believe we under- 
stand each other now, and I will no longer trespass 
on your time.” . 
She arose from her seat, and Mr. Denton warmly 
said: 
“ Yon can never trespass on me, Miss Tilson. Sin- 
gular as is the confidence with which you have hon- 
oured me, I feel that I am worthy of it.. I wunder- 
stand your anxiety toyprove to your unfortunate cou- 
sin that you can never consent to accept prosperity 
gained at his expense. This money you can control, 
andif Oliver Darvel is living I know that you will 
seek him and share it with him. Such a woman as 
you would readily sacrifice home and fatherland for 
the sake of the man she loves. I only hope that Mr. 
Darvel will prove worthy of the prize I see he will 
win.” 
A soft smile wreathed the lip of Mabel, and she 
put out her hand, and warmly grasped that of the 
banker. 
“ You are my best friend, Mr. Denton, and I trust 
you implicitly in this transaction. Pray attend to it 
at once, for I believe that no time is to be lost.” 
“T understand the necessity of immediate action, 
and you shall have no cause to complain of delay, 
Miss Tilson. To-morrow afternoon I will come to 
Fernely, bringing with me the certificates of your 
new investment, Will it not be best for you to leave 
‘the advertisement you spoke of with me? I will 
send it to the leading papers to-night, and have it in- 
serted in the Paris aod Hamburg journals as soon as 
ible.” 
“ Thank you for the suggestion. There is a desk 
and paper on this table. I will sit here and write 
what I wish to say.” 
Mabel, in a flutter of excitement, took the pen in 
her hand to trace the lines which might have such 
important results to herself, and the yearning cry of 
her heart found expression in the following words: 
“To O. D.—Oliver, my own Oliver, if your eyes 
ever fall on these words, you will know who penned 
them. Be warned in time; venture not into the lion's 
jaws, for they will close and crush you. Only let me 
know where you are to be found, and I will go to 
you, bearing with me what is justly your own. 
Write to M. T., London.” 
While she was thus employed Mrs. Minturn drew 
Mr. Denton to one side, and spoke in a low voice. 
“T am sorry, sit, that you gave such encourage- 
ment to this wild notion of Miss Tilson’s. I am 
really afraid that she is fatally compromising her 
happiness, for if her cousin did not kill himself I 
cannot consider him worthy to win my young friend. 
The suspicious circumstances attending his removal 
from this country, if removed he was, must throw an 
indelible stain upon his good name.” 
“ My dear madam, you need have no fears on that 
account,” replied the banker, in the same guarded 
tone. “The young man will not be heard of again, 
though I would not tell Miss Tilson so. I have seen 
how deeply his fate affected her, and I pity her from 
the bottom of my heart. The excitement of this new 
hope will arouse her from the apathy of feeling she 
has lately complained of, and in the end it will do her 
Nothing can come of this, be sure, though it 
would have been of no use to insist on that to her. 
Let her take her own measures, and when she finds 
that nothing results from them, she will bury this 
ead episode in her life in oblivion, and consent te 


“It may 
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enter society again. I have always found that no- 
thing is to be geined from a woman by opposing 
what she has set ber heart on. I attended in- 
quest on the body of the suicide, looked over the 
effects left in his room, and there is not a doubt left 
in my mind that the man who killed himself was 
Qliver Darvel. The newspaper article was only one 
of those sensational things which produce much talk 
for a day, and are then forgotten. 

“TI am most happy to hear you say so, Mr. Denton, 
for I confess to you that I should be very sorry to 
have this equivocal young man return to ~ Mabel 
of her fortune, or to claim her as his wife. think, 
however, that Mr. Tilson places more faith in the 
newspaper article than you do.” 

“ Because it may prove to his interest to believe 
in it. I do not think that he could do more than 
annoy his daughter, even if Darvel turned up again; 
but he could and would do that, till she would be 
at last forced to bribe him heavily to leave her at 
peace. I shall secure her money at once where it 
will be out of her father’s reach, but you may feel 
assured that Darvel will never return to claim a 
penny of it.” 

“I trust not, indeed.” 

At that moment the two were joined by Mabel, 
who, in tremulous tones, read what she had written. 
She then eagerly went on: 

“You will cause daily inquiry to be made for me 
at the post-office, Mr. Denton, and send me whatever 
comes for M, T. Oh, how earnestly I shall watch 
for the appearance of the postman, and how dreary 
will be my disappointment should this produce no re- 
ult.” 

“I will inquire myself every day, Miss Tilson, 
and if a letter comes I promise to send it to you by a 
special messenger without a moment’s delay. Now 
that we have settled this affair will you not goin a 
few moments and see Mrs. Denton? I believe you 
have not called on her since our m e.” 

“T have not yet visited anyone, and I beg that you 
will excuse me to-day. I cannot talk on general sub- 
jects when my heart is so full of my own affairs. I 
shall soon see Mrs. Denton, however, for your wife 
must become my friend.” 

“I hope so, indeed,” and the portly banker, much 
to the surprise of his lackeys, descended the steps of 
his stately mansion, and placed the two ladies in their 
unpretending carriage. 

Neither spoke till they had been many moments 
alone, and then Mabel, with a deep sigh, said: 

“I can plainly see that you are not pleased with 
what I have done, Mrs. Minturn. But you would re- 
joice with me at this glimpse of light if you could 
only see what a load it has lifted from my mind. Since 
that fearful news was brought to me I have been 
haunted with the form of Oliver, rising before my 
mental vision stained with the blood his own hand 
had shed—deprived of all chance of future happiness 
by the most irredeemable of crimes; I could not even 
indulge the hope that we might be reunited here- 
after. Oh, Mra. Minturn, help me to believe that I 
shall find my cousin and restore him to hope and hap- 
piness.” 

The burst of emotion with which the last words 
were uttered was so unusual with the self-controlled 
Mabel that the old lady was appalled by it, and she 
hastened to say : 

“My dear, if it be the will of heaven, Mr. Darvel 
will be restored to you—I hope, cleared from the sad 
suspicions that now cloud his goodname. But you 
must not give way to hysterical doubts and fears as to 
the result of what you have just done.” 

Mabel dried the tears that had sprung to her eyes, 
and more calmly said: 

“T have neither doubts nor fears as to my own ac- 
tions, for I have only done what common honesty de- 
mands. I am only afraid now that my warning may 
be too late, for Oliver may already have returned to 
London. Mr. Denton so readily lent himself to my 


- wishes that I am sure he takes the same view of the 


affair as I do myself.” 
After a slight pause Mrs. Minturn ventured to say: 
“ My love, I think it wrong to encourage fallacious 
hopes, Mr. Denton endeavoured to soothe your ex- 
citement by sppearing to enter into your views on 
this subject; but he privately assured me that no- 
thing can come of this inquiry. He thinks the 
article that so deeply aroused you had no founda- 
tion in truth. Pardon me, my dear Mabel, if I seem 
hard, but I only wish to save you from a degree of 
nervous excitement that must prove injurious to you, 
ending, as I am sure it will, in disappointment.” 
‘How can you, or anyone else, answer as to that ?” 
Mabel ionately asked. “I will not believe it; 
and I will clutch this new-born hope to my heart as 
long as it is tenable. When it dies—well—let me die 
pay it, for I shail then have very little left to live 
or.” 
7 ran as. Aes A eT Rey ee 
ou, who have 





uniformly been so gentle, so self-controlled, seem 
now to have cast aside all restraint. No disappoint- 
ment can destroy our responsibility to Him who 
created us, and to you has been given the trust of 
riches. You will have much to live for, even if this 
new hope should die out.” 

“Don’t talk like that to me, if you please, Mrs. Min- 
turn. The fortune you seem to estimate so highly will 
be valueless to me if I cannot find its lawful owner 
and restore it tohim. Don’t talk to me of duties, for 
I feel so wicked that I am afraid I am ready to ig- 
nore them all if I am again robbed of the hope that 
Oliver never committed the fatal act which will con- 
sign him to everlasting perdition. I asked you to 
help me to believe in his ultimate restoration, and 
this is the way you respond to me.” 

She threw herself back in an agony of tears, and 
Mrs. Minturn felt that in her zeal for her young 
friend’s respectability she had overstepped the 
bounds of humanity. 

She wasa thoroughly kind-hearted woman, and she 
hastened to offer such atonement as was possible, for 
she began to comprehend how vital to Mabel’s hap- 
piness was the solution of Oliver's fate, and she 
almost trembled at the thought that Mr. Denton 
might be correct in the view he took of the 
matter. 

Twilight began to gather around them soon after 
they left, and they had yet several miles to pass over 
before reaching Fernely. 

Of late several outrages had been committed in the 
vicinity of London by an organized band of robbers, 
who had as yet evaded the efforts of the police to ar- 
rest them. 

As the darkness increased Mrs. Minturn recalled 
the accounts she had read in the daily papers, and she 
feared that they might not be permitted to pass un- 
molested through a thick woodland which lay near 
Fernely. 

Absorbed in her own emotions Mabel forgot all 
about the recent robberies, and sat back in her corner 
of the carriage with her veil drawn over her face, try- 
ing to rekindle the hopes which her companion had so 
cruelly damped. 

Suddenly there was a violent crash, and the vehicle 
was tilted so far to one side that it was in imminent 
danger of going over an embankment, but it was 
suddenly righted as if by an exertion of powerful 
strength on the part of someone on the outside, and a 
courteous voice spoke through the open window: 

“T am sorry to trouble you, ladies, but necessity 
has no law. You have money, and I have none, and 
all I require at your hands is a temporary loan, which 
Iam aware you are quite able to make. Such money 
as you have about you will be acceptable to one so 
much at olds with fortune as I am.” 

This address, coming from a highwayman, was so 
singular that Mabel, knowing how entirely they 
were at his mercy, instantly replied : 

“T am willing to supply your wants, sir, on the 
condition that we are permitted to pass on our way 
unharmed, I have five sovereigns in my pocket, to 
which you are quite welcome.” 

“TI am sorry to be reduced to this necessity, Miss 
Tilson, for I now recognize your voice. I will accept 
the money, but as an equivalent I will make you a 
present which I believe will be acceptable to you, and 
of which I am sure you will take the best care. Hand 
out the shiners, my fair heiress, for you have plenty 
more where they came from, and I promise you that 
you shall be no farther molested.” 

When her name was so familiarly uttered Mabel 
made an effort to obtain a glimpse of the speaker, but 
the faint light only enabled her to see that his face 
was craped, and he held a pistol in one hand, with 
which he kept the driver in check, while the other 
rested on the carriage window. 

Mrs. Minturn drew out her own purse in a perfect 
quiver of alarm, but the highwayman seemed not to 
notice her, and he only took the gold Mabel drew 
from her pocket and offered him. He politely thanked 
her, and then, lifting a dark bundle which had 
rested on the side of the road, he unclosed the door 
and threw it into the carriage. 

of the cry of astonishment which issued 
from the lips of the ladies, he slammed the door 
violently to, gave the horses a cut, and as the car- 
riage dashed rapidly onward his voice was heard 
crying out: 

“Do your duty as Christian women by the waif 
the have sent you!” 

“Good heavens! it is a child!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Minturn as the warm and breathing form came in 
contact with her person. “ Whoever heard of throw- 
ing a human being about,like a bale of goods before! 
I hope he hasn’t killed it, and thrown it on our 
hands to bury.” 

A faint moan escaped the little creature, and Mabel 


said: 
“Tt is not dead, but it seems to be suffering. Call 








to John to drive as rapidly as possible, for I must 


ascertain the condition of this poor infant without 
delay.” 

John scarcely needed the order, for he was too an- 
xious to regain the security of his own stable to tarry 
long on the way. The foaming horses soon drew up 
in front of the houses at Fernely, and Mabel sprang 
from the carriage and held out her arms for the waif 
so strangely conveyed to her. 

She hurried in, followed closely by Mrs. Minturn, 
and placing her burden on a sofa, unrolled the large 
dark shawl in which the child was enveloped. 

The fairy form of a little girl apparently from five 
to six years of age lay within, and although she 
moaned in her sleep as if in pain, she was evidently 
under the influence of so powerful a narcotic that all 
the rough handling she had lately received had been 
powerless to arouse her. 

A quantity of soft, waving black hair fell around 
a low, broad brow, and the delicate fairness of her 
complexion, the clear moulding of the charming fea- 
tures, proved to Mabel’s satisfaction that this deserted 
little one was of gentle blood. 

“This child comes from no common stock. 
Strangely as she has been thrown on my protection, 
I feel sure that those to whom she lawfully belongs 
are people of the better classes, What is your opinion, 
Mrs. Minturn ?” 

“Ob, dear, I haven’t recovered from my fright suffi- 
ciently to form one yet. It is the strangest thing I ever 
heard of in my life, and if the man hadn’t robbed us 
I should believe that we were only stopped to force 
this burden upon you. What can you do with a 
strange child, [ should like to know ?” 

“TI can act towards her as if she were one of the re- 
sponsibilities of which you spoke this evening,” re- 

lied Mabel, with a faint smile. “The face of this 
orlorn little creature interests me deeply, and I 
think I shall obey the parting injunction of the bigh- 
wayman, todo my duty as a Curistian towards the 
waif heaven has sent me.” 

“Wait a little, Mabel, and see what the child is 
like first. She is well enough to look at, but we 
don’t know what may grow out of this singular ad- 
venture. She may have been sent to you only as a 
snare. She may open your doors to burglars—we 
have often heard of such things being done.” 

“How could such a baby as this be tutored to 
such wickedness? Look at her tiny figure, at her 
innocent face, and see how absurd your suspicions are. 
I scarcely think she can be more than five years old, 
and a child of that age could scarcely be taught such 
evil. No—that man knew me, and evidently meant 
to give the child to me. I believe the robbery was a 
mere pretext for stopping the carriage, and the mys- 
tery attending the affair inclines me to retain the 
little girl under my own care. When she wakes she 
can probably throw some light on her antecedents.” 

“ Let us examine her clothing ; perhaps there may 
be some written document about her that may afford 
a clue to the mystery.” 

Mabel at once acted on this suggestion, and her 
search was rewarded by finding a paper pinned be- 
neath the child’s apron, on which was written, in a 
cramped and almost illegible hand: 

“*« Suffer little children to come unto me.’ If such 
were the divine command of the Saviour of ‘mankind, 
you, to whom this fair little angel will be given, will 
not refuse to receive her in the name of Him who 
uttered those beautiful words. 

“The ornament she wears upon her breast must 
be carefully preserved; and when she is old enough 
to appear in society, let her always wear it on some 
conspicuous portion of her dress; thus the friends 
who} in time may chance to lose sight of her will 
be enabled to identify her should they meet her. 
At some future day she may be restored to her 
own, but at present her only safety is in obscurity. 
Guard her as your life, for she is worthy of it.” 

Mabel eagerly bent over the sleeping child and 
unclasped a breastpin of singular design and exquisite 
workmanship. lt was a golden eagle with ruby 
eyes and diamond claws, and the tips of the ex- 
panded wings were fringed with small brilliants of 
the purest water. 

She held it before Mrs. Minturn, and exclaimed: 
“Look at this costly pin. The mystery deepens, 
and I am now sure that I shall keep the child till it is 
cleared up. She was given to me, and I intend to be 
a mother to her.” 

Mrs. Minturn examined the ornament, pronounced 
the jewels genuine, and after another long look at the 
slumbering infant she said: 

“T must change my opinion concerning her. She 
is evidently of importance to someone, and she has 
been put out of the way in this underhand manner 
either to save her from imminent danger, or to if 
rid of her, it is impossible tu decide which. er 
clothing is of the finest material, and she is toe 
delicate and lady-iike in her appearance to have 
been reared among common people. I believe the 





best thing you can do, my dear, will be to retein 
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her with you for the present. She will, at least 
serve to amuse and occupy your leisure hours.” 

“I am glad you think so, for I have already 
made up my mind to accept the trust which it seems 
was confided to me.” 

The servants came crowding in to see the present 
their mistress had so strangely received, and wonder 
was at its height. 

Mabel took the precaution to conceal the pin and 
note, and to their eager inquiries as to what shein- 
tended to do with the helpless little creature, she 
smilingly replied that she had made up her mind to 
adopt her as her own, if the charge did not prove 
too great. 

When the exeitement had in some measure sub- 
sided supper was served, but the new guest could 
not be aroused from the profound sleep that bound her 
senses, to partake of it. 

Many times did Mabel go to her side and feel her 
pulse, to see if she were suffering, but the faint moans 
gradually ceased, and the little stranger slept calmly 
and sweetly beneath the roof to which she had been 
so singularly introduced. 

A bed was made up for her on the sofa in Miss 
Tilson’s room, and it was late on the following day 
before she exhibited any signs of shaking off the op- 
pressive weight of the opiate she had taken. 

Mabel watched over her during the hours of early 
morning, but she finally left her maid to that duty, 
and went out to breathe the fresh air and dream over 
the new hopes and duties which had arisen before 
her. 

Earnest were the prayers she lifted to heaven for 
guidance and help, and she felt the comforting assur- 
ance that they would be granted if it were well for 
ber that they should be. 

A summons from the house broke in on her medi- 
tations, and she hastily repaired to the side of her 
newly awakened protégée. 

(To be continued) 


FACETIA. 

War is love like Scotch plaid ?—Because it is all 
stuff, and often crossed. 

Some women take such delight fn scolding that it 
would be cruel not to give them occasion for it. 

Inish Trestrmony.—An Irishman, giving his testi- 
mony in one of our courts, a few days since, in a riot 
case said, “ Be jabbers, the first man I saw coming at 
me, when I got up, was two brickbats.” 

“ ] peciarg, Mr. Goldthumb, you have read every- 
thing.” “ Why, ma’am, after working thirty years 
asa trunk-maker it would be to my shame if I didn’t 
know something of the literature of my country !” 

Norsz.— What is it that goes when a waggon goes, 
stops when a waggon stops, it is no use to the waggon, 
and yet the waggon cannot go without it ?—The 
noige of the wheels. 

A HINT TO FATHERS OF LARGE FAMILIES. 

An Irishman, having a large family, found it rather 
hard to keep up the table, and adopted the following 

an: 

" At evening, just before supper, he calls his children 
around him and addresses them as follows: 

“Who'll take a half-penny and do without his 
supper?” 

“I, I, 1!” exclaim the children, to gét the prize. 

The old man pulls out a pocketful of halfpennies, 
which he keeps for the occasion, and after giving 
them one a piece, sends them off to bed. 

Next morning they all look like starved Arabs. 

The old man calls them around him, and with an 
air of gravity, asks: 

“Who'll give a halfpenny to have a nice warm 
biscuit for breakfast ?” 

It is needless to say fhatthe halfpenniés are forth- 
coming. 

“Mr. Joxgs, I understand you said I sold you a 
barrel of cider that had water im it?” ‘ No, no,” was 
the reply; ‘‘I only said that you sold mea barrel of 
water with a little cider in it.” 

Forensic Wrr.—In the reign of George JI. the bill 
for increase of judges’ salaries was carried by 169 to 
30, on which Charles Townshend said, “ The Book 
of Judges has been saved by the Book of Numbers.” 


Equtve Sacaciry.—" I say, friend, your horse isa 
little contrary, is he not?” “No, sir.” “ What makes 
him stop, then?” “Oh, he's afraid somebody will 
say whoa, and he shan’t hear it.” 

Juvesite Detisquency.—Little Jennie is a four- 
year-old, with a decided repugnance to keeping still 
or donning the airs of the prim young ladies by ac- 
ting “ proper” on all eccasions. Her mother was 
about making @ visit to an absent sister, and designed 
baving Miss Jennie acoompany her. So she says: 
“ Now, Jennie, when we get to Aunt Clara’s I want 








was going there for nuts if you 
school.” 


you to be # good little girl and not act so rudely as you 
do at home.” ‘ Ma,” says Jennie, in sober earnest, 
“how long are you going to stay at. aunt’s ?” “ About 
ja week, I think,” says her mother. “ Well,” says Miss 
Jennie, very soeeeeye “if I have got to behave 
myself a whole week I shan’t go !” And sure enough 


she did. mot go. The sacrifice was evidently too 
great. 


Fisarxe Conunprum.—What fish may be said to 
be out of place ?—A perch ina bird cage ; a skate in 
@ cutler’s shop ; a plaice on the top of an omnibus ; 
a sole at the bottom of your foot; whiting cleaning 
plate; and # mussel in « lady’s neck. 

Verr Common Sprort.—Alexandre Dumas, the 
elder, returning from a day’s sport at the country seat 
of a friend, with a perfectly empty game-bag, was 
asked, “Well, mon cher, what have you killed?” 
“ Time,” was the quiet reply. 

A Nice Distrvcrrox.—A barber remarked to a 
customer in his hands that he thought the cholera 
was in the hair. “Then you ought to be very care- 
ful what brushes you use,” was the reply. ‘Oh, sir,” 
said the barber, laughing, “I don’t mean the air of 
the ’ed, but the hair of the hatmosphere.” 

If IS NOT YOUR BUSINESS WHY. 
The following lines are not limited to any partiou- 
taper but are applicable to every neighbour- 
Would you like to know the secrets 
Of your neighbour's house and ‘life ? 
How he lives, or how he doesn’t, 
And just how he treats his wife? 
How he spends his time of leisure, 
Whether sorrowful or gay, 
And where he goes for 
To the concert or the play ? 
If you wish it, I will tell you 
Let me whisper to you sly— 
If your neighbour is but civil, 
It is not your business why. 


In short, instead of prying 
Into other men’s affairs, 
If you do your own but justice, 
‘ou will have no time for theirs. 
Be attentive to such matters 
As concern yourself alone, 
And whatever fortune flatterts, 
Let your businéss be your own. 
One word by way of finish— 
Let me whisper to you sly— 
If you wish to be respected, 
You must cease to be a pry. 


A Frequent Investment.—A roaming yorth 
that claimed he had made a vast deal of money in 
one part of the world and another, on being eaked 
what he had done with it, said he had investeri it in 
houses and lots. On farther inquiry it turned out 
to bein eating-houses and lots of rum. 

LEARNED SOMETHING. 

A good joke is told at the ex of a suburban’ 
school-teacher, who kept after school a youngster who 
had manifested a grest aversion to acquiring addi- 
tional learning, and in the course of the reprimand the 
teacher said : 

“ Now, James, can you tell me one single thing you 
have learned since the quarter commenced?” * 

“Yes, I have learned one thing.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Well, I’ve learned where there is a chestnut tree 
that none of the boys know anything about, and I 
"t kept me after 


Durie a great storm on the Pacific Ocean a vessel 
was lately wrecked, and a Quaker, tossing to and fro 
oon xk, mary gd the crest of a b aad 

who was on @ barrel, “ Friend, 
dost. thou call this Pacific?” 

“ Wuat's the matter, Uncle Jerry ?” said Mr——, 
as old Jeremiah R——was mm growling most 
ferociously. ‘‘ Matter,” ssid the old man, 
short; “why, here I have been lugging water ali the 
morning for Dr. O———'s wife to wash with, and what 
do you suppose I gotfor it?” ‘ Why, I suppose 
about sitpence,” said Mr.——.__ “Sixpence. She told 
me the doctor would pull tooth for me some time,” 


ON FASHION’S HEAD HORRORS ACCUMULATS: 


Among other highly in scraps of fashion- 
ref intelligence we are charmed to see the follow- 


g: 
“ Artificial insects are still worn in the coiffure, 
there being an especial favour for gilt butterflies.” 
Artificial flowers are pretty ornaments enough, al- 
though we must confess we have a preference for real 
ones, But what are we to an of artificial insects ? 
Fancy Clara with her head full of artificial earwiga! 


Imagine Henrietta with her beautiful curls 





adorned by # small family of artificial bi tles ! 


Conceive the horror of rd Edwin, when asking 
Angelina for a lock of her hairy to find in it 9 
lot of artificial cockroaches! Thinlg of your wife's 
caterpillars on her head with the view of 
adding to her caterpfllary attractions. Imagine any 
fair one with golden locks having the bad taste to 
adorn them with gilt butterflies! How empty must 
be the inside of a head of which the outside is quite 
full of artificial insects. 
Rirtsiena!"thoatoen Shy engneat Gn erie 
isienDe, f t ragraph : 
—"As none of the pilaf g ee pesathy tg out 
lished this evening, we suppress our accustomed re- 
view of the press.” reminds one of the speech 
of the worthy mayor whose business it was to reosive 
Henry IV., on his entering his town: “Sire, we 
have not received your Majesty by. firing the usual 
salute, for eighteen reasons ; first, we have no cannon.” 
“Monsieur le Maire,” interrupted Henry, “ your first 
reason is so admirable it will save you the trouble of 
giving me the seventeen subsequent ones.” 

Provers BY oUR SERVANT-OF-ALL~Work.— 
Wishes won't wash dishes.—Punch. 

A Warnine To Oxrorp.—It may not be gene- 
tally known that logic is a most intoxieating study, 
it being so easy to get drunk on the premises.— Punch. 
Mustcat.—A certain admirable tenor always re- 
freshes himself with oysters before he sings ‘ Jn 
Native Worth.”—Punch.~ + 
A Terripte Tempration.—We never sé6 a lady 
with her hair frizzled out in front without fearing 
lest some wag should tell us that he thinks she ought 
to call it cheveux de friz.— Punch. 

THE VERY LATEST FASHION. 
Wife. “ Have’ you lost your watch, love ?” 
Husband. “ No, dear, twasa new bonnet I ‘had for 
you somewhere.”—Punch. 

VariATION ON THE Bores.—A Lecture was aidver- 
tized, the other day, ‘On the Skeletons of the Pri- 
mates,”"—by, wé suppose, the kind permission of ‘the 
Three Graces ; that is, his Grace of Canterbury, his 
of York, and his of Dublin.—Punch. 

DeceneratTe!—General Sir Martinet Buckram 
Stock writes us a furious letter on the subject of regi- 
mental dress: We extract the following : “ What, 
sir |” says he; “ are we cowards? Are we going to 
turn our backs on the enemy? Is it for this reason 
that our.soldiers are to be costumed more with a view 
to running than to fighting? Shame!"—Punch. 

Was Psccus? is Missine Just Now ?—People 
ay Bay that they don’t care. But they ought to 
care. One m of the baronetage is out of the 
way, and we is being ill-treated. For we read 
in the Times that a respectable firm of auctioncérs 
announce the sale of a quantity of wine, “the pro- 
perty of a baronet, now lying in his cellar.”— Punch. 

Why should not you count your chickens before 
they are hatched ?—Because the eggs may turn out 
b-addle-y.—Fun. 

GARDENING. . 

During the present inclement weather don't set 
anything—not even your foot—in your garden. 

is'rather too early for sowing, but's little darn- 


ing may be done. 

© chief operations after Chtistmas will be found 
to be pruning your outlay and cutting down expén- 
diture. If you don’t like this, and prefer hosing, you 
ean (h)owe your butcher's bill. 

Things are ‘apt to be backward with such variable 
weather. If your crops don’t com up, there's no 
temedy for it. Should your dinner, however, not 
¢ome up when ‘you ring, you can ring-again. 

It is too early to stick peas yet, but ‘your pigs and 
your children may require it. —Fun. 

Se 

TRAVELLERS ahd tourists who purpose visiting Italy 
will be interested to khoWw that at length the railway 
from Roltie ‘to Piérénce lias been completed. The 
two capitals are now only twelve hours apart,a fact 
of considerable importance in # political as well ass 
travelling point of view. 
_ Recent Deatrs wm Royran Famicits.—Sixteon 
deaths are recorded in the sovereign familiés of 
cateee, Sam of the male sex ‘and eight females, viz., 

tC) dgrave Ferdinand of Hesse Homburg (last of 
his face, Whose patrimony devolved upon Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and has since been conquered by Prussia); 
‘Dom el of Po: great-uncle of the King; 
Prince of Italy, son of the King; Prince Louis 
Philippe de Condé (son of the Duke d’Aumale, 21 
‘years of age); Prince Auton of Hohenzollern-Sig- 


oe (seed i 25); Prince Henry XH. Reuss (junior 


Ore pa : ry of ore B, pon k eho 
wh wo years ; and the Me 9 

son of the Gtiven “of Bipais Coaly three oak a. 

The eight females are two dowagers—Queen Mat 





Amélie, ex-Queen of the French (née Princess of 
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Sicily), and the Countess Caroline de Waldeck (née 
Baroness Lanstatt); three married Princesses—Prin- 
cess Louisa von Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg 
(wife of the Prince Michael Handjeri), Princess 
Sophy of Lichtenstein, wife of Prince Frederick (née 
Loewe), and Fran von Franken’ , morganatic wife 
of Prince Charles of. Bavaria (née Schiiller); three 
anmatried Princesses—Princess Philippine of Reuss 
Schleiz (sister of the reigning Prince, aged 85 years), 
Princess Catherine of Oldenburg (20 years), and 
Archduchess Elizabeth of Austria (daughter of Arch- 
duke Joseph, aged one year). 





EXCELSIOR. 


Tur very word has an intonation that; Prometheus- 
like, inspires our souls with energy to do and to dare 
—to move on towards the great plan of action. Life 
is very strange! its vicissitudes are enigmatical, its 
evolations are wonderful, its movements inexplicable! 
It is said “life isa stage, and we all play a part.” It 
is true, life is a stage, but do we all act our part, and 
do we act it well? No; thousands only exist mere 
automatons; they breathe out an aimless existence, 
then sink to oblivion: 

Itis incomprehensible to me how beings, endowed 
with intellect and mind, capable of acquiring know- 
ledge, can fritter the golden moments away in 
rounds of idleness and frivolity. The youth of the 
present age do not read enough of solid literature— 
de not study enough; the road to erudition is wide, 
snd what if myriads do throng fits enchanted pre- 
cincts ; you, too, can run the race, Follow the golden 
lines of unceasing action, and they will lead you to 
the magical fountain, 

There is a species of idlers called speculators—I 
mean visionary ‘speculating in regard to the future. 
‘Tis pitiable to see a strong man live day after day in 
the shadow of the sometime; he shuts his eyes, and 
lo! a vision, far off on the enamelled plain of the 
“ To-come” appears; then he will-do so.and so ; when 
he makes‘such aa ent he will rear himself 
fabric of splendéur; then he will sway the throng 
with the scéptre of power, then he will stand on the 
tappiness! ‘Oh, foolah ‘speculator that Then wil 
happiness ‘oolis en ‘wi 
corer come. Daily you will read fair fabrics and’ 
dream and daily will your fatrics fall, your 
dreams fade, you and your visions will pass into 
the vale ef the unknown. Rouse the faculties that 
have lain dormant! Act-for the present! Be vigo- 
cous, heroic, and persevering ! While the Now looms 
\n strange beauty around you, improve it. 

It is terrible that we sould ever be vassals to inac- 
tivity, poor, pitiful. Andromedas, chained for ages to 
the “roek of indolence!” The mass of the young 
ladies of the day are deplorably superficial ! What 
hiaders them from ng the decision, the energy, 
the strength of mind and character that man possesses, 
or from engaging in the active, useful duties of life? 


Oh, ye dreamers, ye languishers, ye izers, 
sense to loll, to idle, to fritter your life away! Read 
more, and little by littleshall the colossal pall of igno- 


rance fade, and’rare scintillas from the dome of the 
intellectual will illumine the Memphian gloom. 

Think not alone of fame, glory, and the world’s 
adulation; they are allective but false sirens who 
wreathe the brow with anademes, but every eoronet 
conceals a thorn, and at best they leavea | of 
sorrow and unrest. But acquire knowledge for the 
benefit of the world, that you may be fitted to work 
out a noble, a glorious destiny ; that you may be use- 
ful, and live for e noble aim. 

Knowledge vast, profound, unlimited. The thouglit 
quickens the pulses, and thrills every fibre of our ex- 
istence, Where is the soul of genius who does not 
bless God that knowledge is free, that it. cam: be ac- 
quired? Who does not, at times, feel as if every 
chord of his being were touched by # hand 
wich thrill after thrill of impassioned 
melody? Who does not feel as. if-he would willingly 
endure the torture of Tantallus for a decade of time, 
if‘ but for ene he could stand on the dazzling | 
eminence of Wisdom, ‘tear the veil from the mighty 
arcanum: of knowledge, and read the mysteries o 
lore? Ah! 

That were a life to live for; 
Not this weak 

With its transient, vain frivolities, 
Its feverish, sordid strife! 

Aye, let Excelsior be your motto! Cease, oh, youth, 
to make pleasure the chief pursuit of life; ‘tis but a 
life of wild and feverish excitement, ‘and ‘will leave a 
dower of remorse and weariness. Be determined, be 
energetic! Actin the beautifal, shadowy,’ t 
dawn of the present, waiting for the more glorious 
light of day. Préss‘on! Thecurtain of pro- 
grees will slowly rise; star after star of brilliant success 


vin syaneie the dome of being: oe ee 
horizon, an genius 
iby pat Walter life's fitful fevet,® ye will not 


only sleep well, but'thy still active mind will take 
its flight to infinitude, and there, in the Pantheon of 
all knowledge, thou wilt see and know the splen- 
dour of the golden aisles, the pearly gates, the dia- 
mond wall, of the white temple of realization. 

G. W. 


TWENTY YEARS. 


SHE nears the land—the boat that brings 
My wand'ring boy again to me; 
The sturdy rowers lend her wings, 
And now each sunburnt face I see. 
Among them all IT mark not hin— 
It-is not that with rising tears 
My watchful eyes are weak and dim ; 
It is the lapse of twenty years. 


He left me when a little lad, 
A lad! a babe; I see him now, 
I hear his voice so frank and glad, 
I stroke the curls upon his brow. 
My son rétarns across the main, 
But brings not back the time that’s fled ; 
T shall not hear the voice again, 
I shall not pat the childish head. 


Perhaps a trace I yet may find 
Of boyhood in his look or tone; 
A glance—an accent, to remind 
Me still of hopeful visions gone. 
His mother’s smile may greet me, when 
We hold each other hand in hand; 
His mother’s voice may echo then 
A blessing from the spirit land. 


The boat comes on ; a minute more 
She'll grate upon the beach. And see 
Who rises now to spring on shore? 
Who waves his cap aloft? "Tis he! 
No more I look in wistful doubt, 
As in the man the ehild appears; 
His earnest gaze, his joyful shout, 
Have bridged that lapse of twenty years. 








GEMS. 


Wrrnouvr frugality none can be rich, and with it 
very few would be peor. 

A senstsLx wife looks for her enjoyment at home 
—a silly one abroad. 

Tue whole of human virtue may be reduced to 
speaking the truth always,and doing good to others. 
We should not measure men by Sundays, without 
looking to what they do all the week after. 

You may depend upon it that he is a good man 
whose intimate friends are all good, and whose enemies 
are characters decidedly bad. 

Rica relations are generally distant acquaintances ; 
like the great bear in the gardens, to be looked at and 
admired, but not approached. 

I is a short step from modesty to humility; but a 
shorter one from vanity to folly, and from weakness 
to falsehood. 

Dox'*r live'in hope with your‘atms folded: fortune 

smmilés on those who roll up their sleeves, and put 
their shoulder to the wheel. 
To Curt Mrtanctoty.—Set about doing good. 
One act of kindnéss will have more influence on the 
‘Bpirits than all the soft-water baths that ever were in- 
tae y, 





A tire of duty fs the only cheerful life—for all joy 
springs from the affections ; and it is the great law of 
nature that without good deeds all good affection dies, 
and the heart becomes utterly desolate. 





Lexota or Ritons mm Germany.—The longest 
reign is that of the Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt, who, including the years of his minority, has 
held the sceptre 59¢ years. The Duke of Anhalt, 
‘the next in seniority, been a sovereign for 49} 
years. Four have reigned between 30 and 40, five 
between 20 and 80, 14 between 10 and 20; all the 
others, 15 in number, have succeeded to their thrones 
within the last egy ag hg of them, the Duke < 
Saxe-Mei 1866. The average length 

aaaet Fifteen have exceeded 


SoveRniers. AND THEIR ee — suc- 
cessore of 24 sovereigns are sons. One, mperor 
of the Brazils, will be succeeded by a daughter; eight 
\(incliding the Kings of Bavaria, Greece, and S weden) 
by. brothers; three (including. the Sultan) by other 
relatives ; two, the Dukes of Brunswick and Reuss 
@enior line),:are the last of their race. The Pope 
ea in cr andthe Emperor of Mexico 

sticcessor ‘at all. Of the 87 heits to thrones, the 


years andtwo-thirds. The three youngest, the Crown 
Princes of Belgium, Portugal, and Waldeck, are re- 
spectively 7}, 3}, and 1} years, The average in this 
section of royal society is 26 years and two-thirds. 
Of the heirs (exclusive of the Turkish Crown Prince, 
whoever that may be), 12 are married; one, the 
oldest, is a widower; nine have children. Of their 
consorts, the oldest is Princess Charles of Hesse- 
Darmstadt (mother of Prince Louis), 51} years /of 
age — youngest, the Crown Princess of Russia, 
just 19. 





THE BENEFIT OF BEING KNOCKED ABOUT IN 
THE WORLD. 
Ir is a good thing for a young man to be “ knocked 
about in the world,” though his soft-hearted paren 
may not think so. All youths, or if notall ggriainl 
nineteen twentieths of the sum total, enter l#e with 
surplusage of self-conceit. The sooner they are re- 
lieved of it the better. If in measuring themselves 
with wiserand older men than themselves they discover 
that it is unwarranted, and get rid of it gracefully, o/ 
their own accord, well and good ; if not, it is desirable 
for their own sakes that it be knocked out of them. 
A boy who is sent to a large school soon finds his 
level. His will may have been paramount at home ; 
but schoolboys are democratic in their ideas, and if 
arrogant he is sure to be thrashed into a recognition 
of the golden rule. The world is a great public 
school, and it soon teachesa new pupil his proper 
place. If he have the attributes that belong to a leader 
he will be installed in the peste of a leader ; if not, 
whatever his own opinion of his abilities, he will becom- 
pelled to fall into the rank and file, If not destined 
to greatness, the next best thing to which he can as- 
pire is respectability: but no man can be either truly 
great or truly respectable who is vain, pompous and 
overbearing. 
By the time the novice has found his legitimate 
social position, be the same high or low, the proba- 
bility is that the disagreeable traits of his character 
will be softened down or worn away. Most likely 
the process of abrasion will be rough, perhaps very 
rough; but when it is all over, and he begius to see 
himself as others'see him, and not as reflected in the 
mirror of self-conceit, he will be thankful that he hae 
run the gauntlet, and arrived, though by a rough road, 
at self-knowledge. 
Upon the whole, whatever loving mothers may 
think to the contrary, it isa good thing fer youths 
a. be knocked about in the world making men of 
them. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prere are about 150,000 men employed on the 
railways of Great Britain. 
Sir Onartes Murray, the British Minister at Co- 
penhagen, has received from the Danish Government 
four letters written by Lord Bacon to King Christian 
IV. in 1620-21, and has transmitted them te Lord 
Stanley. 
in the cafés and other houses of entertainment in 
Paris there are 27,711 billiard-tables, some single 
houses having as many as thirty tables. The esti- 
mated annual receipts from these, taken roughly, are 
4,000,000 francs. 
Mrs. Vrse, who murdered two of her children some 
years ago, and was acquitted on the ground of in- 
sanity, has recently received her Majesty’s free parden, 
and has returned to her family in a state of perfect 
health. She has been at the Fisherton House Lunatio 
Asylum, near Salisbury, since her trial. 
Frenon scientific men predict that the summer of 
1867 will be cold and wet like that of 1866, and they 
base the ction on the fact that-immense masses of 
ice have broken, or are about to break, away from the 
extreme north, and will drift to warmer seas, where 
they will melt, producing cold and vapour. Weare 
glad to hear this prediction, because the reverse 
is always to be expected of what the weather oracles 
assert. 
Arricas Inox.—Dr. Livingstone says that the 
African tribes on the Zambesi consider the English 
iron “ rotten.” A Birmingham blacksmith chilled a 
specimen of iron made by these people and found that 
it was then steel. De Chaillu says that the Fans wil} 
ot use American or my oy iron in making their 
Enives and arrow-heads, but prefer their own, which 
has greater tenacity. 
We understand that fhe Lords of the Admiralty 
have informed Mr. E. J. Reed, the Chief Constructor 
of the’Navy, that it is their lordships’ intention to in- 
orease his salary, and to provide for his being placed 
on the highest grade established in the public service, 
with reference to his superannuation, whenever his 
health or length of service may induce him to re- 
tire. - 











oldest, a Priuce of Schwarzburg-Rudolstedt, is 68 
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OTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. A. Warent.—Your question is vague in the extreme 

Estuer P.—Consult an almanac for the year you men- 
tion. 

J. Horxison.—Handwriting very good, indeed, for a boy 
of fifteen. 

©. K. Brown.—About sixpence each line; but why not 
write direct to the publisher of the paper you mention? 

R. Roserrsoy.—How can we give an opinion as to the 
merits of your story without perusing it? 

W. Kyicur.—There is a Government emigration agencY 
which would serve your purpose. 

Sarst Moweo.—A youth who is but 5 ft. 2 in. in height at 
sixteen years of age is not by any means tall for his age. 

A. H. Crowsst.—Any of the publishers in Booksellers’ 
Row, Strand, will supply you with the work or works you 
mention. 

AmeEtia.—Should your mother die without making he' 
will, whatever property she possesses will be equally divided 
among her daughters. 

A. E. J.S.—An illegitimate child may legally assume the 
name either of father or mother; it is, however, most usual 
to adopt that of the mother. 

Marx, seventeen, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, black pena blue eyes, 
clear skin, and must be 
good looking, and about tthe same age. 

©.P.and LS. “C.P.,” twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, 
and very domesticated, "+L S.," seventeen, and dark eyes 
end hair. Respondents must be about their own ages. 

OC. A., twenty-three, dark hair, blue eyes, and very do- 
mesticated, wishes to corresp d with at P ble young 

ih. 4, r t A 

















Dorrcat.—Rock, Rockbrook, and Bockco 
land. The other place you name is not in the 
es a post-town. 

A Trovsiep Vo.tonTerr.—A straw-coloured moustache 
may be changed by the a of burnt cork; but why 
not apply to s hairdresser? 

Pavtixg, seventeen, medium height, auburn v~ Ny 4 
eyes, and lively temper. Respondent must be da tall, 
good figure, and have a luxuriant moustache and whiskers 

G. H. L—We think the notice to quit good and legal ; but 
in a matter of so much importance why not immediately 
consult e@ respectable solicitor? 

Grorcx.—The word naphtha is somewhat carelessly ap- 


, are in Ire- 
‘ost Office list 


Hannazn.—To make a ginger pudding yeas —_ take 4 Ib. 
of flour, } Ib. of suet, a little moist sugar, and large tea- 
spoonfuls of grated ginger; shred the suet very an mix it 
with the other its, butter @ basin, tie a cloth over, 
and boil for three hours. 

Davip Jonzs.—How can we answer so vague and wide a 
question ? The examinations of candidates for the Civil Ser- 
vice vary materially according to the different departments 
or branches. (Your handwri! ia too and school- 
boyish and certainly would not do for the “ Civil Service.”) 


IN THE SHADOW. 
Long ago, when birds were a 
All day long a happy 
When in — pn was may 
The light the clover tops among, 


In the shadow of the meee 
Long I waited, listenin, 
For the ate ti Mar col 
Dear, an y, fair. q ' 


Long I da na the shadows 
Grew apace and dimmed the sunlight= 
Crept their darkness in my sad heart, 
Shutting out all love's sweet light. 


Never came the dear, dear footstep, 
Nor any sound but song of birds ; 
Nor kiss from any lips but ze; — 
Nor any loving word I he 
Still I'm waiting in the shadow, 
All alone in my heart's sadness ; 
Waiting for the dawning glory 
Of the land where all is gladness. E. F, 


Potty.—The English alphabet has nominally erp ty 
letters, but “Polly” should ember that I J and U 
being the same, there are only literally twenty-four. 

Mary O. and Ayre R. wish to correspond with two 
err “Mary O.,” thirty, 5 ft 1 in. in height, black 
air, and hazel eyes. “An R.,” medium height, dark 
brown hair, and light eyes; has no money—nothing to offer 
but a kind and loving heart. 

A Srupgnt.—Hebe, the heathen goddess of youth, is in 
mythology said to have been created by Juno ctpboster of 
all the gods, but from this office was by Jupiter 
for misbehaving herself ; sho wan guessoded tn hen Office of 
cupbearer by Gannymede. 

Lexa, Ross,and Mapeuing, “Lela,” twenty-tw: good 
looking, an thoroughly domesticated ; rs oe, wenty- 
three, considered rather pretty, and thoroughly” sonnee: 
cated; and “Madeline,” roe oy loving dis- 





plied to three different substances, such as mineral naphtha, 
or petroleum, coal-tar naphtha, and wood naphtha. 

ALFRED.—The circulation of the blood was discovered in 
1629 by Dr. Harvey, by his holding a frog up before the light, 
thus observing the course of the same fluid passing through 
its veins, 

Mary.—To make an Irish rarebit toast a round of bread, 
chop up four ounces of cheese, a small piece of butter, one 
gherkin, a little mustard, pepper, and salt; put it over the 
teast, and place it in the oven for five minutes. 

A Constant Reapen.—Gibson, who died recently, and of 
whom you will find a memoir in the last volume of Tuz 
Lowpon Reaper; Power, the American, and author of the 
Greek Slave; Sir Francis Chantrey, and Canova. 

Jous Live.—1. Persons trained in a Normal College are 
eligible for appointments in the Civil Service—i.e., providing 
they can pass the necessary examination. 2. No. 3. We 
replied to your other question in a recent number. 

Aurrep J., thirty, tall, dark hair and eyes, with a small 
fortune, and would make a true and loving husband, wishes 
to correspond with a fair young lady about twenty-eight, 
who would not ebject to going abroad. 

R. B. Warson.—1. We ——— are not aware that schools 
under Government i from taxes. 2. The 

ent is good to all intents ond purposes until it be can- 
celled by a fresh one. 

Buancue Exxa, twenty, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, rather dark, 
Ulue eyes, very domesticated, and loving; would like re- 
epondent to be tall, dark, good tempered, and with an in- 
come sufficient to afford her a comfortable home. 

Henry, twenty-four, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, dark hair, blue 
eyes, moustache, and with an income of 110/. a year under 
Government. Respondent must be a respectable, good-look- 
ing young lady about twenty-three, and with an income of 
not less than 1001 

Ayn and Etiza “Annie,” medium height, dark com 
plexion, black hair and eyes, loving, and amiable. “ Eliza,” 
4 ft. 10 in., dark brown hair, fair complexion, gray eyes, and 
akind and loving heart. Respondents must be tall, and 
about twenty; if dark preferred. 

TuxgoLociaN.—Mission or missionary is derived from the 
Latin word missio or mitto, 1 send. In @ theological sense 
it denotes the efforts made by religious professors to propa- 

* gate their doctrines in foreign countries. In the tions 





of many barbarous nations there is some floating recollec- 


iti and d wish to correspond with three 

young gentlemen. 

Sarpevon.—A volunteer officer, as a volunteer officer, 

cannot claim the mae of presentation atcourt. The 

mowenet: occasionally appoints a day for their especial re- 
om on. Many volunteer officers are presented at court, but 

only in the right of their social —- The question 

aan settled long since by the War Ministe 

NicutTmGcaLte.—1l. Soft curl-pa) = aad will red cut the hair. 
2. Use good, ure sweet-oil. 3. We answer corres nts 
with afl speed; as, however, we have so frequently stated 
in these columns, it is not oon for a reply to sppesr in 
ste es -— — A ourself peat to hold forth 

e hand of peace an riendship. (Handwriting too lange 
to be ladylike.) 

Lzanpex.—The mocking-bird is a native of America and 
the West Indies, and is remarkable for its vocal powers and 
faculty for imitating other birds, as well as different sounds 
which it hears; its voice is full and musical, and capable of 
any modulation from the clear tones of the wood-thrush to 
that of the scream of the eagle. It lives on berries and 
fruits, and builds its nest in the immediate vicinity of man. 

W. Cnase.—The 1 gy use oe: 5 = me of wit is to 
render the owner it him instro- 
mental to the happiness o! Ao, bes howee cmos to be 
always witty sometimes renders himself Wit is 
in the hands of an artist like sweet music, co 
soothing, and modulating passion into harmony and peace; 
but hist is not its only use, it is also asharp sword to be used 
against ignorance and folly. 

Joun THomas.—Cardinal Wolsey, the — ambitious, 
and unfortunate Prime Minister of Henry vane is said to 
have been the son of a butcher. He was educated at Oxford. 
His rise dated —_ the time he was appointed tutor to the 
son of the Marquis of Dorset, by whom he was introduced 
to a Sir one efant, re of Calais at that 

he knight introduned hi him to 
por des ing ‘ie made bam ie eet Grtoray' cardinal 
— s Churc liege, ‘ord, built Hampton 
Court Palace, and died in the year =” 

T.G. Corgianp.—You are erfooty justified in your re- 
marks in eating or drink- 
ing; of the two evils excess in the latter:should be most 
avoided, although both are hurtful; but excess in drinking 
maddens the drinker, and renders him or her who indulges 
in it more like a fiend than a human being; thousands of 





doue thet meat that vow, ot wit it could not be 
a bron meat was covered vegetables, ‘hms 
their consciences, 


1S en make a Swiss pudding boil four or five 
apples very tender, pre db ab, place in it @ layer of 
bread-crumbs, then to the apples a little butter, nutmeg, 
and sugar; place those on the ‘bread-crum oon 
layer of rot orante, with pieces of beteeien a on the top, bake in» 
por oven for a quarter of au hour; it may be eaten hot or 
co 

Wu.uK.—Métallurgy is the art of extracting metals 
their ores and adapting them to eb megs tow arog rocesses of manu- 
facture. The miner first extracts the ores we ge 
by mechanical bo reese bor oe 


: : a best poems on metal- 
urgy are “ Perry's Me ry reten's tem,” 
wy Le Play’ 8 Traité de Métall tallargie.” - ” 


E. Danvers. —The Mth of Fe 


as especially distinguished for 
have and charity; it is te therstont supposed that the Sabon of 
ootig tind and Tovers hd ka origin from a kindly re- 


Cardinal Richelieu, who has been so fre- 
dramatists—to Lord 


Somnaine of this 
A Formica. cardia 
gyennity utilized ‘by novelists and 
pguon 268 dempan-ywenenant the of French 
He it was, in. conj ion with his sovereign, 
wie anil initiated the European fr his the balance of power ; 
80 great was his power, and firm js noe gna = wg was 
for atime the terror ef Europe. 2. At present neither 
handwriting nor orthography is fit for a merchant's 
by perseverance, however, they would soon become so. 
Capgt.—1. Yourfriend misinformed you, for iterally neither 
“ bg @ lieutenant in the 
of Edinburgh had 


the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and then you must pass an exami- 
nation in navigation and = ordinary brant 
education before you can be appointed toa ship. 2. A licu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy cannot in these “piping times of 
peace” live upon his pay.in any degree of comfort. 


Communications REckIVED:— 
DN ae ae he will 
send his Longest, tall, stylish, good pution, well edu- 


ly. 
" who would like to hear farther from 
exch; 


A. ot T. by—* Baits Boor,” twenty, tal oes —_ 
hair, ay eyes, fair skin, very 5 eee 
and passionately fond of music. 
1x ‘Hoep by—“ Beatrice Moore,” twenty-two, medium 
we ight ha, hair dark brown eyes, fresh complexion, and 


pine thinks as he is about her own 
age would er s . ¥.," a8 he is so 
o B. by—* Annie S. at, mal, fair, pretty (so her 
say tempe ot accomplished ; 
would make “ srr a good wife—“Nelly,” 5 ft. 2 ie, hazel 
eyes, fair, chestaut’brown hair, very amiable, has received 
ter rath on eduoation, snd woa oe by any eenee blue stock- 
wo ve @ loving and devoted 
i > and—" ee Sauni ta. — ne 
x Date by—“ Senpegince,* who everything she 
seems to require, 5 ft: 11 in., very steady, fair, and of gentie- 
manly appearance. 
Exveanor by—* W. W.,” who thinks she would suit him, 
anid would be happy to bear from her; would like to ex- 
change cartes. 


ge 
Exiza by—“ An Old Subscriber,” who would be most happy 
to correspond with her. He is in pretty good circum- 


Annis by—‘*M. Duke,” a French gentleman of good family, 
woe) fair, a — Catholic, 5002, a year, and would 

ZATRICE by—“* J. wt. J.” seventeen, 5 ft. 5 in., i light 
hair, expects a fortune, is in a good situation, good tem- 
pered, and temperate. 





Part XLV., ror Fesrvuarr, is now Reapr, Paice 6d 
8 Now Ready, Vou. VIL. of Taz Lonpon Reaper Price 
4s. 


Also, the Titaz and Inpex to Vor. VE. Price Ons Pawxr. 





B,—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS TO THR 
ia or “Tue Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.O. 

tyt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 

As ther are sent to us voluntasly, salon should retain 
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tion of « change having beon effected in their religious 





deaths prematurely eo tin poasion ond waa 
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